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Routes to tour in Germany 


The Spa Route 
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German roads will get you 
there, say to spas and health 
resorts spread not all over the 
country but along a route . 
easily travelled and scenically 
attractive, from Lahnstein, 
opposite Koblenz, the Spa 
Route runs along the wooded 
chain of hills that border the 
Rhine valley. Health cures in 
these resorts are particularly 
successful in dealing with 
rheumatism and' 
gynaecological disorders and 
cardiac and circulatory 
complaints. Even if you 
haven 't enough time to take a 
full course of treatment - you 
ought to take a look at a few 
pump rooms and sanatoriums. 
In Bad Emsyou must not miss 
the historic inn known as the 
Wirtshaus an cferLahnAn Bad 
Schwalbach see for yourself 
the magnificent Kursaaf, Take 
a walk round the Kurpark in- 
Wiesbaden and see the city’s 
casino; Elegant Wiesbaden - 
;dates back to the late 19th -•: 
icentury Wilhelminian Ora, 

■Visit Germany and let the Spa 

: Route be your guide. V 
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Ceasefire, not peace, at 
World Bank meeting 


'll would have been unreasonable to 
lo}tpect : harmony and general agree- 
ment among the 150 countries in Wash- 
ington for the annual conference of the 
Int&iiationa! Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank. 

The 'gap between industrialised and 
developing countries is a longstanding 
one, and in the run-up to the conference 
the atmosphere was worsened by strik- 
ing clashes between the industrialised 
stales. 

The United States took the Federal 
Republic of Germany and. in particular. 
Japan to Task with unusually strong 
Wotds, 1 • 1 1 

If ihe ht-in “focn mriiivos” of the inter- 
national economy failed tri 'give' world 
trade a fillip by lowering interest rates 
and boosting growth It would be virtual- 
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ly impossible to stem the tide of protec- 
tionism in the United States..' 

Germany having failed on several oc- 
casions tb jeduce Bupdesbank. lending 

rates, ^"Secr e tar r'J&ries 

Baker said, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, that exchange rates, i.e. a further 
decline in the exchange rate of the dol- 
lar, would have to regulate matters. 

Dollar devaluation is the sore point in 
the system. Exporters such as Germany 
or Japan stand to forfeit export earn- 
ings, while America would gain nothing 
from a falling dollar if inflation were to 
increase as a result. 

Mr Baker has sined, intimated that he 
fifts ho intention of talking the dollars 

exchange rate down any further. ; 

! ,TUe .protagonists may noi have jc- 
Icritedand embraced each - other in 
Washingfoh but they did show greateri 
understanding, for the .other side's argu- 
ments; • ■ ■ ' • '■ - _ • ' ; 

■ This was shown by the communique 
issued by the Group of Seven, the seven 


leading industrialised countries, even 
though Germany and, even more so, Ja- 
pan were still-called on to reduce- inter- 
est rates and stimulate growth. 

Face-saving may.be the name of the 
game, but the debate has grown more 
sober and level-headed. , 

The latest report of the Congression- 
al Joint Economic Committee, for in- 
stance. makes the point that boosting 
the German and Japanese economies 
could bring about only u marginal im- 
provement to America s current ac- 
count deficit. 

The German Finance Minister. Ger- 
hard Stoltenberg, has sought to persu- 
ade his opposite numbers that growth in 
the Federal Republic leaves little to he 
desired. 

True, using US methods of calcula- 
tion the performance of the German 
economy improved from a twn-per-ecnl 
decline in the firsi quartBf of JyKo to o 
bumper eight-per-cent increase in the 
second quarter. 

Manuel Johnson, deputy head of the 
Fed, frankly admits there is no need for 
ehange in German economic policy. So 
Herr Stoltenberg found greater under- 
standing than ever in the Group of Se- 
ven for his argument that interest-rate 
reductions and economic pump-priming 
are not called For at present. 

But the situation is one of cease-Firc. 
not peace. Understanding is a far cry 
from approval. The problem of protec- 
tionism in America has yet to be re- 
solved. 

Mr Baker may well feel that the dollar 
arid its exchange rate is an economic 
and power policy 
factor and cannot 
be allbwed to dec- 
line aimlessly. Yet 
the United States 

undertook no bind- 
ing commitment at 

the IMF confer- 



Bonn President von WelzsScker (left), 
ter Brundtland during his state visit to 

the plummeting greenback that cuirctu- 
ly besets the West urn world. 

Vagueness wit* -the order ul the day, 
holding all options open. As so often, 
the market is relied oil to remedy mat- 
ters, or at least that would seem to be 
the gist of the Group of Seven’s commu- 
nique. 

it referred to monetary-related prog- 
ress in balancing current accounts. Fur- 
ther progress was said to be expected. 

In other words, patience must be 
shown with the Germans, who were on 
the way to adjustment, with lower ex- 
ports and higher imports. In return the 
Americans were applauded for their 
bids to balance the US budget. 

An approximation of viewpoints is 
essential. There is an extremely difficult 
Continued on page 2 


Is greeted by Norwegian Prime Minis 
Norway. Centre le King Olav. iI'Iwiik ai’j 

VonWeizsacker 


erice, let alone prb- 

riiis^rfS'Tfftervehe.' 

In the: short term ir 
looks as though ev- 
eryone but the Am- 
ericans is going to 
try and offset exag- 
gerated fluctuation 
in foreign exchange 
markets. There is 
no immediate plun 
of action, merely 
readiness to confer 
in an emergency, afc 

happened when the 
Plaza arrangement 
wa^r. repelled two 
years : ago.' Agree- 
ment was reached 
to stem the tide of a 

highflying ■ dollar 
exchange rate, not 



grasps need 
for sensitivity 

Nordwest /Tk 
1 Zeitung 


WASHINGTON 8ecr«wry or State Shultz (right) with 
Bond .Foreign Minister Qeneoher. They were In New York 

for the general assembly meeting. (Wioubap) 


G erman politicians still need to con- 
sider various emotions, memories 
and scepticism in some countries in- 
vaded by Hiller even 40 years after- 
wards. 

Particularly small neighbouring coun- 
tries where the jackboots of the Third 
Reiqh ruthlessly stamped on international 
law and protestations of neutrality. 

Holland, Denmark and Norway, for 
instance have not forgotten. 

Federal President Richard von 
Welzsacker has shown himself to be al- 
most without equal in appreciating such 
feelings and, what is more, in saying and 
doing what is right in the right place and 
at the right tlriifc as a feSUlt. 

; His address- to the Bundestag on thfe 
4(lih anniversary bf VE Day and the end 
of Nazi rule proved the point find more 
than threw doors npert to Hhn on his 
state visit to Norway; many of hist en- 
gagements were dedicated to both •: re- 
collection and reconciliation;. i 1 

Official visits by he fids of state may 
pot primarily serve specific political 
purposes, but they .still give* expression 
ip .the political wishes and intentions of 
hosts and visitors alike.. ••• 

■ Where relations .between -Bonn .and 
Oslo are: concerned,, they go further 
than the inutufil do.slrc.io nur.se And tend 
the normal politiqal relations that hove 
prevailed, for years,.- • i s <• ifahi Opta : 

(NurUwoM Z.el lung.' Old eUburg,- 
25 September 19.86) 
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S ummit meetings between the 
world's leading statesmen arc gen- 
erally felt always to serve a useful pur- 
pose, just as disarmament agreements 
arc felt to make peace safer. 

Irrespective of these established be- 
liefs, a sound ease to the contrary can be 
made but on both counts. 

Summit meetings may be of value at 
the outset of a process of political rap- 
prochement, with statesmen assuring 
each other of their desire to arrive at an 
understanding and drawing up a pro- 
gramme by which to come to terms. 

The energy expended on the first 
Reagan- Gorbachov summit has been 
enough to sustain the momentum of a 
plethora of talks between the superpow- 
ers. 

' But summit meetings are mainly per- 
sonal in character. They often though- 
tlessly override the interests and pre- 
vailing forces behind the statesmen in 
the limelight, leading to misunderstand-- 
ing and miscalculation. 

This js a particularly distinct possibil- 
ity during a period of summit diplomacy 
— a succession of summits held on the 
assumption that they might make peri- 

lf ,y. 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


Summit meetings, phantoms 
with a life of their own 


odic headway on Issues that defy classic 
diplomacy. 

What, for instance, have European 
Community summit meetings really 
achieved in the final analysis, especially 
bearing in mind that they are allies? 

The truth is often that the personal 
prestige involved in summit meetings (a 
factor of equal importance in democra- 
cies and dictatorships, although not 
.yurii u matter of life and death in the 
former), leads to complicated prelimi- 
nary manoeuvres and changes of posi- 
tion. bluffs and counter-bluffs, that tend 
to confuse relations between the pow- 
ers. 

Summit meetings suddenly develop a 
strange life of their own. Like a phan- 
tom they appear everywhere, sometimes 
seeming a distinct possibility, at orhers 
seeming less likely. 

Concessions are either offered or de- 
manded; having previously Occurred to 
no-one yet suddenly seeming indispens- 
able preconditions for the very holding 
of a summit meeting. 

There has been no lack of manoeuvr- 
ing of this kind in connection with the 
proposed and repeatedly postponed 
second summit meeting between Presi- 
dent Reagan and Mr Gorbachov; 

Few summit meetings have been real- 

Ceasefire 

Continued from psge 1 

dialogue to conduct with the Third 
World and a solution to fin'd for the in- 
ternational debt crisis, the embers of 
which continue to glow. 

There arc increasing signs that new 
departures will be needed and old 
ideas will have to be set aside. 

The Baker Plan, lavishly hailed a 
year ago, has yet to be applied to a 
single lending debtor country. 

Mexico wiis fell to be one of the 
promising candidates for an interna- 
tional debt countertrade agreement by 
which countries in debt stood to make 
substantial savings. Western banks 
were lu shore them up with further lo- 
ons and . the IMF wns to supervise and 
monitor- the proceedings. 


ly instrumental in bringing about im- 
portant and effective agreements. 

Much the same can be said of the as- 
sumption, held to be be self-evident, 
that disarmament agreements always 
hel p to preserve peace. 

Arms imbalances that upset the bal- 
ance of power are risky; so are imbal- 
ances in disarmament and arms control 
agreements in the context of security 
policy. 

They are risky even if one of the con- 
tracting parties as much as gains the im- 
pression of having been caught off bal- 
ance. 

Agreements can in such circum- 
stances even speed the pace of an arms 
build-up, with parties transferring their 
attention to areas not covered by the 
terms of the agreements in question. 

This was exactly what happened after 
the signing of Salt 2, which although it 
never formally came into force was in- 
tended to be upheld by both sides. 

The emergence of medium-range 
missiles and the strong conventional 
arms build-up that accompanied it on 
both sides spoke volumes. 

Salt 2 is a striking example in another 
respect: one of disarmament agreements 
not being based on firm foundations 
when the contracting parties lack con- 
fidence In each other. 

Salt 2 wasn't ratified by Congress be- 
cause President Carter could no longer 
rely on a sufficient fund of goodwill af- 
ter tlie Soviet Invasion of Afghanistan. 

Given the complicated nature of the 
subject matter, no disarmament agree- 
ment can be made so foolproof as to be 
self-enforcing, as it were. 

The accompanying political behav- 
iour of the contracting parties in the 
overall context of mutual relations must 
prompt a feeling of certainty that both 
sides are resolved to abide by the terms 
agreed. 

When Snlt 1 was signed, in President 
Nixon's days at the White House, the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
drew up a code of behaviour that was to 
govern relations between the superpow- 
ers and required them to exercise res- 
traint at times of international crisis. 

After the collapse of the Vietnam 
agreement and the intervention — by 
proxy — of Cuban troops in Angola the 
code of behaviour was a mere scrap of 
paper. 

It would come as a surprise if any 
such package were to be agreed in 
Washington. 

A further blockade is the likelier 
prospect; it would intensify the debtor 
countries' unfortunate desire for an 
overall solution amounting to further 
financial assistance along watering-can 
lines. 

Over $400bn is at stake, owed by 
the main debtor countries alone, so it 
Is easy to see wliy economically power- 
ful countries such as Japan have lately 
shown readiness to replenish the funds 
of the IDA, a World; Bank subsidiary 
that lends money to the poorest coun- 
tries. 

^Rich countries ore keen to keep out 
of the firing-line. V 

Otto Sch warier 

; ' (SliddcuischcZaiuihg, Munich. 

29 September 1986) 


Viewed from this angle, the Salt 2 
terms later negotiated by President Car- 
ter were no more than an inadequate at- 
tempt to come to terms in arms control 
on what had long been forfeited by way 
of political confidence. 

The Salt 2 treaty thus failed to usher 
in a fresh round of disarmament agree- 
ments. Instead it marked aii end to dis- 
armament bids for the time being. 

When a realistic view is taken of the 
current situation it will be agreed that a 
number of interim disarmament agree- 
ments are feasible that might make a 
Reagan-Gorbachov summit possible. 

Or vide-versa. A summit meeting 
might pave the way for such interim 
agreements. But time is growing short, 
and not just for negotiators entrusted 
with laying the groundwork. 

President Reagan is nearing the end of 
his second and final term. Any new and 
really important disarmament agreement 
needs Congressional approval. 

On matters that could be paramount 
for national security for some time Con- 
gress will only play ball with an outgo- 


ing President when political circum 
stances make it feel sure the tehn s Z 
not be to America's disadvantage 

So President. Reagan - win need 
prove that he has not just agreed to i r « 
ty terms for the sake of signing a treat/' 

He must show that the terms acr^ 
with the Soviet Union have been arrive 
at under no duress and strike a bg| 0nci 
between concessions and counter-con- 
cessions. r 

The US Congress is in any case 
complicated body that may attack the 
President or try to force him to pursue, 
particular policy but will definitely j n 
case of doubt, espouse the view of the 
other superpower held by American p* 
blic opinion. - 

This is a point Europeans would do 
well to bear in mind. What they fed 
ought to be acceptable to the Units! 
States may not be acceptable from the 
viewpoint of the average American vo- 
ter in, say, Wisconsin. 

Mr Gorbachov recently denied, in an 
interesting statement, any suspicion that 
he might be playing for time in ties with 
President Reagan and in reality plann- 
ing to come to terms with his successor, 
who might prove more conciliatory. 

The Soviet . Union, he said, did noi 
feel the international situation brooked 
any such delay. If that is the Soviet lend- 
er's genuine opinion then bourne 
he acted on it. 

(Dcr Tagesspicgel, Berlin, 21 Sepicmbti 1986} 


Reagan UN speech marks 
better East- West climate 


W e still don’t know whether Presi- 
dent Reagan and Mr Gorbachov 
will meet this year in America as 
planned. 

Either way, the timing of the next 
summit is now merely a minor consider- 
ation inasmuch as the signatures on the 
summit document can do little more 
than set the seal on what can already be 
sensed, heard and read. 

It is that US-Soviet ties are on the 
move, possibly leading to specific disar- 
mament and arnis control agreements 
and helping to preserve peace. 

A clear line extends from the Novem- 
ber 1985 Geneva summit via the suc- 
cessful conclusion to the Stockholm 
conference t on confidence-building 
measures and disarmament iq' Europe 
to President Reagan's address to the 
41st UN General Assembly in New 
Y °rk. 

The Daniloff Affair, raised again by 
the US President, doubtless impedes 
progress toward a summit, but Mr. Rea- 
gan took care. : not to make too much 
play with it at the UN and kept his cri- 
ticism of Moscow to a minimum.. . . , 

■ The substantial disarmament conces- 
sions he said the United States had pro- 
posed to the Soviet Union In Geneva 
carried much greater weight. 

An agreement now seems feasible on 
medium-range missiles that for one will 
not upset the balance and for another 
hold forth the; prospect of the first spe- 
cific steps toward disarmament being 
followed by others, 

. There are further constructive fea- 
tures in President Reagan's proposal to 
.hold talks first on limitation, and later 
on a total niiclear test ban. 

■ The : President’s offer tp ; come to 
terms with ,the Russians- on. a .'50-per- 


cent cut in strategic arms stockpiles U 
particularly noteworthy, being designed 
to underscore the credibility of US di* 
armament policy. 

So pne can but hope that left-wing So- 
cial Democrats and Greens in the Feder- 
al Republic who. are critical of Mr Rea- 
gan will take riote of his UN address and 
abandon once and for all their distorted 
portrayal of the President as a trigger- 
happy and power-obsessed leader. 

President Reagan went in for plain 
speaking at the UN General Assemble 
He was prepared to reach agreement 
with the Soviet Union on the wider ram- 
ifications of SD1. He showed under- 
standing for Soviet security interests. 

But he also expected underpaying 
for his own attitude, which was go- 
verned by American security interests 
and by those of America’s allies. 

Mr Rengan's speech marks an im 
provement in the climate of confidence 
between West and East. His note e 
modferdflon is in keeping with the Sto*’ 
holm conference agreement. 

Hopes of a peaceful future for Eu- 
rope were given a fresh fillip to Stor.* 
holm. Pn amajor speechg tM^ "resi- 
dent has given them a further boost. 

BodoSchuli* 

. < (NordwcsiZetiMt- 

• ;;01denburg, 23 September 
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Tax, European, asylum differences lead to 
separate CDU and CSU manifestos 


The conservative parlies, the CDU and 
the CSU, are to go into January’s gen- 
eral election with separate manifestos. 
The CSU, which exists only in Bavaria, 
where Its leader Franz Josef Strauss is 
State Premier, disagrees with its bigger 
sister party on questions of taxation, 
European politics and asylum rights. It 
is critical of many of the policies, of 
the -Foreign Minister, Hahs-Dietrlch 

Gens^hcr. • . - : 

T he most 1 over-rated feature of elec- 
tions are the party manifestos. Peo- 
ple read things into. them, gather things 
from them, interpret them ‘and/gbove 
al| t jurn them to thieir own.ad vantage. 

Whether the manifestos of the CDU 
^ d CSU tplly tp the comma or. not do- 
esn't really matter. ■ ... . 

As the CSU/CDU parliamentary 
group has always been a bit short on 
domestic .bliss anyway qnd prominent 
party. _ personalities have' always had 
.gobd media value, analyses of election 
P|apifeii,Qs .hayp, always provided a lever 
for p'rovpcative discussion. 

The rolp of whoever happens to. be 
Chancellor is .more important than the 
manifesto. 

There aje no signs that Chancellor 
Kohl would heed election manifesto 
promises any more than some other 
Chancellors like Willy Brandt and Hel- 
mut Schmidt. 

Are elect inn manifestos superfluous? 
No, they, aren’t. But their function U not 
what many people think. 

It was not until 1953 that Konrad 
Adenauer was able to claim to have a 
party manifesto worthy of the name, the 
Hamburg Programme. 

It contained nothing which seriously 
stood in the way of the day-to-day poli- 
tics of the first Chancellor of the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany. 

Gone were the rosy days of Ahlen in 
Westphalia. 

It is surprising that, contrary to the 
historical development, the claim is rep- 
eatedly made that the socialistic Ahlen 
Programme was a binding programme 
for the GDU as a whole. 

First of all; it was only adopted for 
the British Zone, and; second, the Brit- 
ish still influenced the sending of del- 
egates and were accountable to a La- 
bour government in Londqn., , . 

. Via the Ahlen Programme the CDU, 
which first became a national Rarty in 
Goslar in 19 {SO, would never have been 
able to be successful in the. north of 


election campaigns (1949, 1953 and 
1957) Herbert Wehner, Fritz- Erler and 
many others, including Gustav Heine- 
mann, forced the party to change its 
ways. 

The result was the Godesberg Pro- 
gramme of 1959, which included a dis- 
avowal of the SPD's Marxist connec- 
tions and a dear.declaration.of support 
for the western alliance. 

. .Helmut Kohl was among, those who 
realised that the CDU would Have to do 
the same in a similar position,, long be- 
fore the disastrous election outcome for 
Kurt. Georg Kiesinger, who was Chan- 
cellor during the Grand Coalition with 
Willy Brandt. it ‘ . / 

The Berlin Programme drawn up in 
1968 was not a basic policy manifesto 
but did provide a new framework, 1 . 

n the CDU was obliged to take to ilie 
Opposition benches and. as previously 
in the SPD, the whole painful program- 
matic process had to be reappraised. 

In 1978. after seven (!) years of dis- 
cussion, the first CDU basic policy pro- 
gramme was adopted in Liidwigshdfen. 

■ Willy Brandt showed how little bear- 
ing election manifestos have on the poli- 
tics of Chancellors. 

in 1969, for example, the SPD can- 
vassed for the votes or German exiles 
from the former German eastern terri- 
tories by prontising them a policy which 
would seek to recognise the German 
borders as they existed in 1937. 

As soon as the votes were won. \uw\- 
feVeP, Brdrtdt dtSVfcldpeti'hls famous Ost- 
politik, which moved in a completely 
different direction. 

This was not illegitimate, but it was 
embarrassing. 

A fear of overloading the budget with 
new debt is revealed in the Social 
Democrats' election manifesto. 

This shows that lessons have been 
learnt: a year ago, the SPD candidate for 
Chancellor, Johannes Rau. had to do 
some embarrassing backtracking when 
colleagues told him his promise to res- 
tore all social-welfare cuts by the. gov- 
ernment, could not be financed. 

the manifesto presented by Rau also 
contains many election promises rang- 
ing from a children's allowance to tax- 
relief for low-income earners. 

And once again the question of fin- 
ance will be raised on certain items. 
And the answers willnot be satisfactory 
on all scores. 

But the important thing is that financ- 


Chanccllors and Priiiie Ministers 
usually want to be given enough scope 
to act once they are given the chance to 
shape the course of history. 

- There are limits to what is acceptable 
within a party. When Ludwig Erhard 
made efforts to share government with 
the FDP in 1965 an extremely young 
opposition in the CDU itself — by no 
means just left-wingers -r had to be pac- 
ified.- 1 . .. 

. They were already toying with the 
idea of a Grand Coalition, which then 
materialised in 1966. 

. One ofthese young rebels at that time 
was Heinz Frnnke, today President of 
file , Federal Labpur. Office in Nurem- 
berg.. , .!(: • 

Just a few years later the anger of 
relevant circles in the CDU and CSU 
over the activities of the Kiesinger gov- 
ernment had grown considerably, but 
the courage to form a coalition with the 
FDP was lacking, 

Since 1.969 Helmut Kohl was. conr 
vinced more than ever that the Republic 
could only be .protected against the 
"daydreams of the SPD" by an Adenau- 
er-style coalition, Strauss or no Strauss. 

It was Kohl who provided momcn'lurti 
for a process of rethinking within the 
CDU designed to oust the SPD from 
government irt Bonn. 

The discussion within the party took 
on a new quality. 

To begin with, it gave the party new 
heart by immducing greater democrati- 
sation: "* ' '• ’ 

Second, the process of reorientation 
set out to implant a future-oriented 
strategy and sand down anything which 
seemed antiquated and clerical. 


During.its Opposition years the party 
was able to incorporate liberal ideas 
and thus again became open to cpali- 
tions. . . 

For a long time CSU manifestos 
concentrated on Bavaria. 

After losing power in Bonn there 
was a growing national and conserva- 
tive emphasis. 

In 1976 the CSU threatened to opt 
out of the common parliamentary 
group with the CDU and set itkdf up as 
a federal party, i.e. to lake the CSU be- 
yond its Bavarian frontier. 

The CSU’s right-wing integration 
campaign cannot be effected so strong- 
ly today due to the realities' in Bonn. 

The CSU often complains vocifer- 
dtisly, therefore, if it fetls that politics 

in Bonn 'is 'too 'weak for 'Bavarian 
needs. '• 

The m'edia' ttre paying far ‘too much 
aitcniinn to the fact that the CDU 
wants to "give its blessing" to its mani- 
festo during 'the party congress In 
Mainz at the beginning of October - , i.e. 
before the state election in Bavaria. 

Strauss would prefer negotiations 
after this election'. "Fine", one hears 
the Chancellor say. 1 

Of course, there is hound to be plen- 
ty of discussion during coming weeks 
over the content of the CDU anti CSU 
election manifestos. 

Some points will, need to be more 
clearly defined and others shortened. 

This will not alter the fact that the 
CDU has a manifesto which sets out lu 
keep Helmut Kohl'ln power, and In all 
probability will. 

J Hr gen Wahl 

(Khuiniochcr Mi-rkur/ChriM unit Well. 

Itnnn, I ** SL-piemhv'r IVHtij 


Social Democrat policies take 
canny look at the finances 


tu UG auwi.baaiui in iiiv , w. — 1 - » 

Perm any . as .yyqll a$ . . in . parts ..of ..the ing has played a more important part. 

•’ 1 With nrnfrol plui/’firm ill Cl nffll' 


.South; *' ' . • , . 

Adenauer made sure that an election 
manifesto was Written before every ejec- 
tion, but hot one of them was drawn up 
following a discussion between the par- 
ty's rank find file and jts leaders. ( 
Success' dictated one part of the text. 


With the general election just .around 
the corner the government policy; frame- 
work. of an Opposition party is bound to 
: indulge in election campaign slogans. 

The SFD justifies its demand for a 
fundamental change at .lhe helni oFjpow- 


A people’s party, however, which 
seeks the support of the electoral centre 
must resort now and again to platitudes. 

As in the section headed "Future for 
Everyone", for example, which every- 
one can interpret as he feels. 

The main issue is unemployment. In 
addition, there is no commitment to a 
, 10-year period for a nuclear energy 
phase : out. 

Rau gives a bit more thought than the 
party theoreticians to the possible con- 
sequences for those employed in the 
, nuclear industqr. ’ “ 

The latest headlines oh the ignomini- 
ous sale of the Neue Heimat housing 
construction group are regarded by Rau 
as an annoying distraction. 

SPD has close ties with.lhe trade unr 


whereas the other half was an extrnpola- ,Genscher government as merely repre- 
lion of possibilities for the liext leglsla- senting the interests of the beticr-off at 

five period. ' (Jie expense of the worse-off. . : 

The basic* principles outlined jn i*c- The SPD Intends imposing a five per 
spective preambles (which were itot al- ! cent surtax on higher-income earners, 
ways termed such) were never really This'i? hot an incentive for careerism, 
'seriously disputed; The resultant additional tax revenue 

"Vertical- 'discussion’’ develops When is to be used to stimulate the labour 
the party leadership gets' in a spin or market. '■' ■' ; ; ■ 

keeps on spitlhg realities which it is un- Rau’s number son? confidant Mot- 
able to change. - 1 : thiesen called Lhe SpD;s. mahifesfo a 

After the SPD fcadhed 1 this detririien- /concrete package and the opposite. ipf ‘p 
tal statdi followings three nloSt general department store catalogue 


er in* Bonn by branding the Kohl/ lons.Theumonsarcmdispens.ablehdp- 
,Genscher government as merely repre- ers in an election. 
senting the interests of the beticr-off at • The damage to their reputatibn mdy 
file expense of the worse-off. ■ : hit RaU’s party. Rau dissociated himself 

The' SPD Intends imposing a five per from the wheelings and deabngs.pur- 
cent surtax on higher-income earners, rounding Neue Heimqt. • ■ 

This is not an incentive for careerism. He hopes the affair will gradually 


The resultant additional tax rcvcnuq.,. .pale into Insignificance as on election Is- 
is to be used to stimulate the labour sue. He may be wrong.-. ,<■ 
market. ‘ : 1 . , - . Th^SPD programme makes no mcn- 

Rau’s number -.one confidant Mot- .. lion of the -coalition question, The 
thiesen called Lhe SPD’s manifesto a : ; .Greens aresirp^ghored. ( , ; 

/concrete package and the opppsite jbf ^ The SPD basically feels tpat they are 
department store catalogue. . - • ' ' ; superfluous anyway and arfe hoping to 


cut the ground from under their feet by 
presenting itself as the true environmen- 
tal party. 

' The SPD managed to do this during 
the state elections in Saarland and 
North Rhine-West phalia. 

This, however, will be much more dif- 
ficult 'at federal level. \ . 

There is aii astonishing lack of infor- 
mation on who might be in Rau's gov- 
ernment. ' 

Although the Chancellor himseif 
counts, most many parts of the SPD 
election manifesto look like deid let- 
fers, sitice it Is difficult 'to imagine the 
corresponding minister behind then). 

The- Bonn government parties 1 are 
making the most of their opportunities 
by constantly 'emphasising the fact that 
they have Finance): Minister 1 Gerhard 
Stolicnbcrg as. well asGhancellor Kohl; 

• ' Rau is Tprced ->to accept suspicions 
that he just hasn’t got men or-women-of 
the same calibre or that he doesn’t really 
believe that he can win the election.) 

; It:ls moep/likeiy,- however, that Rau do- 
esn’t wont to offend any of his patty col- 
longues by naming names this stagq; < i , . 

The election manifesto : has . i 'reaf- 
firmed that Rau waii|s..to fecpnqile, and 
not divide,. insifie ^nd outbid q pf hfc.owp 

Hermann Elclv . 

(Concrdl-Antclger, Bunn;'^4 SoptanAUcr 1086) 
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How behind-scenes work 
helped in Stockholm 


T lic Stockholm Conference on Con- 
fidence- and Security-Building 
Measures and Disarmament in Europe 
has been a success. 

After two and n half years of long and 
tough negotiations, the Stockholm con- 
ference was more successful than any- 
one, hud expected a few months ago. 

Agreement was reached on a binding 
arms control package, the first agree- 
ment of its kind between East and West 
(not to mention neutral and non-aligned 
European countries) since 1979. 

lt.was also the first lime in (he history 
of disarmament that the Soviet Union 
had agreed, without, ifs or huts, to in- 
spection of its military activities in Eu- 
rope. 

The veil of military secrecy that in the 
past has repeatedly caused political mis- 
trust may not have been set aside com- 
pletely, but it has at least been lifted. 

Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher deserves some of the 
credit. In January 1984 he threw the full 
weight of his international reputation 
into the fray to persuade as many fel- 
low-Foreign Ministers as possible to at- 
tend the inaugural session in the Swed- 
ish capital: 

His aim. on the quiet, was to get the 
Americans and the Russians. Secretary 
of State Shultz and Foreign Minister 
Gromyko, back to the conference table. 

Talks between the superpowers, who 
were not on talking terms at the time, 
did get going again and Herr Genscher 
has since untiringly followed progress in 
Stockholm. . 

Last January he persuaded his 
French colleague, M. Dumas, to visit 
Moscow and Washington with him and 
urge the superpowers to compromise. 

Herr Genscher has shown himself to 
be a shrewd and successful operator in 
yet another respect’: his choice of Klaus 
Citron to head the West German dele- 
gation in Stockholm. 

Berlin-born Citron. 57. is a quiet 
German in his country's diplomatic ser- 
vice. Medium- height, courteous, modest 
and hard-working, Citron has been as- 
sociated with arms control since 1974. 

He is a patient workhorse and a di- 
plomat whose talent for reconciliation 
did not go unnoticed in the context of 
occasional clashes between the Foreign 
Office and the Defence Ministry in 
Bonn. 

“He was always extremely cautious," 
u former colleague recalls, “pot a man 
given to striking while the iron was hot." 

■ A German studies lecturer in Italy 
and France, he learnt how to handle the 
tools of his trade, diplomacy, on the 
usual ladder of promotion at the For* 
cign Office. 

He may be said to have passed his 
journeyman’s test with flying colours 
when lie look over the nuclear arms 
control department at the Foreign Of- 
fice in 1978. 

Soon afterwards he was appointed 
deputy to the ' Federal government’s 
chief arms -control commissioner. 
Stockholm has been his master piece, . 


• No-one who saw him at the inaugural 
session in Stockholm two and a half 
years ago, an unassuming and slightly 
stooping figure behind the broad and 
self-confident back of Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher, will have expected Citron to 
play more than the limited role of an 
extra, intelligent and well-meaning 
thought he might well be. 

In his Stockholm years he has far ex- 
ceeded expectations, although he has 
neither wanted nor been in a position to 
vie with the superpower delegates for 
star billing. 

Even- now the conference is over he 
and his fellow-delegates from other Eu- 
ropean countries agree (hat no headway 
would have been made without the Big 
Two. 

Stockholm could only be a success 
because Moscow and Washington want- 
ed to set a precedent. But Citron* has of- 
ten played a decisive minor role, as is 
ungrudgingly acknowledged in the cor- 
ridors of the Stockholm conference ve- 
nue, the Kulturhuset. 

Prussian-educated Citron does not 
feel he. deserves the credit. “You are 
carried by the weight of the country you 
represent," he says. 

He was pleasantly surprised to find 
that despite the burden of German his- 
tory the contribution to peace made by 
the Federal Republic was acknowledged 
at the marathon conference proceedings 
in .Stockholm- 

Bonn, he says, lent him Herr Otnsch- 
er’s backing and a fine supporting cast 
of staff. 

As many military manoeuvres subject 
to notification, observation and inspec- 
tion by the terms of the Stockholm 
agreement are held in the Federal Re- 
public, the West German delegation in- 
evitably rated special attention in the 
Swedish capital. 

Citron quietly, modestly, frankly and 
patiently put this advantage to good use. 
The university teacher in him has always 
sought to explain his country’s views to 
others; the disarrncr in him has invar- 
iably kept an eye open for ways of strik- 
ing a balance. 

. These are qualities that might not al- 


ways be to the benefit of a career in 
Bonn, but they made n decisive contrib- 
ution toward his role at the Stockholm 
conference. 

At 178 plenary and countless work- 
ing sessions and individual discussions 
extremely- unusual negotiations took 
place, first tortuously and finally at a 
hectic pace. 

Thirty-five states were represented at 
Stockholm, including every European 
country but Albania, and all had to be 
reconciled and to come to terms some- 
how or other. 

The consensus* principle applied. 
Even If only Malta* or Luxembourg had 
refused to agree at the last minute the 
entire proceedings would have been in 
vnin. 

So what, mattered was to build 
bridges to the East, to the non-aligned 
states and t6 one's own allies, and. this is 
Citron’s fo'ete. 

His task was to gain and spread con- 
fidence, never to tire of seeking solu- 
tions to. the numerous obstacles to 
agreement and to do so as unobtrusively 
as possible so as to rule out any possib- 
ility of others losing face. 

There was no lack of obstacles. In- 
itially the views of East and West were 
virtually irreconcilably opposed. Mos- 
cow, where foreign policy was still pre- 
sided over by Mr Gromyko, demanded 
as a. precursor to any further agreement 
a ban on first use of nuclear weapons, 
the creation of nuclear-free zones and 
formal renunciation of the use of any 
kind of force. 


Transparency 


The West, in contrast, called mainly 
for greater “transparency” of military 
activities in East and West so ns to re- 
duce the risk of conflict arising from 
miscalculation. 

If gloomy Mr Gromyko were still in 
charge of Soviet foreign policy progress 
at Stockholm might well have been li- 
mited to the exchange of irreconcilable 
proposals. 

But his successor was appointed and 
the first summit meeting between Presi- 
dent Reagan and Mr Gorbachov gave 
the delegations an added fillip. 

The Soviets soon came to realise that 
they could not constantly belabour the 
world with one new disarmament plan 
after another while at the same time 
stonewalling at the conference table. 









Klaus Citron . ... shrewd choice 

■ • : (PJlOto: dpi) 

In July the ’ experienced head of the 
Soviet delegation, Oleg Grinevsky, sud- 
denly referred to “effective and appro- 
priate verification. 1 ’ In mid-August he 
went on to announce Soviet readiness to 
accept “one or two inspections a year oi 
the territory of each state." i 

A fortnight later the chief of the- So- 1 
viet general staff, F/eW-Marshai 
Akhomeyev, visited StoctovAta uv 
son and said foreign inspectors could 
visit Soviet territory to the Urals Inland 
and air, although aerial inspection m 
to be on board Soviet aircraft only. 

“I have been sent here because my 
government feels the time has come to 
bring the conference swiftly and pur- 
posefully to a successful conclusion," he 
said. 

Citron roused Soviet ire by saying, 
immediately after the Soviet announce- 
ment, that inspectors ought to fly 
board neutral aircraft manned by neu- 
tral crews. . 

As the conference came into the 
home straight this clashed seemed lobe 
the crucial point at issue, but Washing- 
ton suddenly waived its objections and 
differences were resolved. 

The terms agreed after two and a half 
years of talks are: 

• From January 1987 notification ol 

manoeuvres and troop movements in 
Europe involving over 13,000 troops w 
300 tanks must be given at least 42 days 
in advance: • ■ • * 

• Observers from all countries lhai are 

parties to the agreement must be invited 
in good time to attend manoeuvres in- 
volving over 17,000 men. * 

• An annual calendar of military eif 
gagements is to be exchanged. 

• Three times a year every cooW 

must submit to inspection, with 
jections permitted, this being * & * 

through from Which other negotmf^ 
Seem sure lb beqefi^t. ’ ( r J*' ^ ' 

Citron feels the results aren’t tt ® 
bad and diffidently, on this point as 
others, suggests the following 
be learnt for'ftiture negotiations: „ . 

• The crucial point is not to J- 
high a target. Arms control, he says». 
only be achieved, gradually, of s? 

• In compion with ipany 

gates at Stockholm he Is conyinceiMjj 
negotiations only came to a sUC ® e ?*,p 
cpnclusion because a deadline had P?r 

set * V--* 

Delegations had to spend Ihe T" 
weekend adding the finishing touch 
before quitting the hospitable 
huset, thenceforth lp.be dedicated sop 
ly to the arts, -.*.', r' . ■ • 

As delegates ..finished their dellw 
•• Continued on page 6 ‘j 1 
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T he Siifiung Preussbcher Kulturbe- 
sitz, or Prussian Cultural Heritage 
Foundation, was set up in Berlin 25 
years ago. 

1 Its silver jubilee warrants a closer 
look at both the foundation and its poli- 
tical significance. .. 

* The events that led up to its establish- 
ment reflected early, controversial ef- 
forts in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many to uphold past values and harness 
them for the future. 

After, the Second World War and the 
abolition of Prussia by the Allied Con- 
trol Council for Germany Prussia’s cul- 
jurpl and other assets were entrusted to 
the Liiiuler and local government areas 
where they were at the war’s end, 

Legal arrangements for the transfer 
were made by the military governments 
of the respective occupation zones and 
were by no means uniform. 

But no distinction was drawn be- 
tween assets previously held in areas 
that hod formed part of the slate of 
Prussia and assets evacuated during the 
Second World War from Prussian mu- 
seums in Berlin and Potsdam. 

.This stnte of affairs was soon fell to 
be unsatisfactory by., among others, 
members of the Parliamentary Council 
which drew up Basic Law, the 1 949 
Bonn constitution. 

Article 135 of Basic Law rules that 
Federal legislation may be promulgated 
in respect of the assets of a Land that no 
longer exists in view of the overriding 
interests of the Federal government. 

This special provision must be seen in 
the context of the otherwise overriding 
responsibility of the Liimler for educa- 
tion and the arts in the Federal Repub- 
lic. 

In 1950 the Federal government 
drafted legislation providing for the 


PERSPECTIVE 


An attempt to uphold some 
Prussian cultural values 


transfer to the Federal government of at 
least the cultural heritage of Prussia. 

At that time a balance had yet to be 
struck between the Federal and Land 
governments, which jealously guarded 
their privileges and promptly vetoed 
this proposal. 

To ward off any future moves by the 
Federal government the Lander that: 
saw themselves as successors to the, 
state of Prussia agreed with Berlin to set ■ 
up a temporary administration of the 
erstwhile Prussian cultural heritage. 

Baden-Wurttemberg, Berlin, Hesse, 
Lower Saxony, North Rhine- Wcstphnl- 
in, Rhineland-Pnlntinatc and Schleswig- 
Holstein declared the administration 
and upkeep of the Prussian cultural her- 
itage to be a joint duly. 

They agreed to return to Berlin the 
libraries and other collections evacuat- 
ed from universities and theatres and 
castles in Berlin and Potsdam. 

In other respects the Liimler in ques- 
tion saw themselves as continuing to be 
Prussia’s natural legal successors and 
accordingly entitled to handle Prussian 
cultural assets as they saw fit. 

Berlin and the Federal government 
continued to feel this arrangement was 
unsatisfactory, and in 1957 a Bill was 
presented to the Bundestag providing 
for the transfer of ownership of Prus- 
sia’s cultural assets to u foundation to be 
set up in Berlin. 

The Federal government and any 
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Lander that might be interested were to 
be entitled to share responsibility for 
thc'foundation. But this Bill also failed 
to satisfy the Liinder. 

The Bundesrat ruled that the Bill re- 
quired its approval, which it failed to 
give, arguing that ihe provisions were 
unsatisfactory. 

Legal opinions were sought by the 
Federal President, Theodor HeUss, who 
then went ahead nnd enacted the Bill, 
which had been approved by' the Bun 1 
destag. 

Bnden-Wilritcmberg, Hesse and 
Lower Saxony nppculcd to the Federal 
Constitutional Court, which ruled 
against them on 14 July 1959, basing its' 
judgment on two main points. 

The idea that the former Prussian cul- 
tural heritage could only be adminis- 
tered jointly by all successor-states to 
Prussia was erroneous, the court found, 
because Prussia had been abolished 
once and for all and there was thus no 
reason why a new legal custodian 
should not be appointed. 

Besides, “the Prussian cultural heri- 
tage, inasmuch as it is covered by the 
foundation endowment, has served a 
purpose extending well beyond the 
hounds of the former state of Prussia at 
least since the foundation of the Reich 
in 1871. 

“It was a purpose that gave the Prus- 
sian collections in Berlin an all-Gerinmi, 
nationally representative character. 

'■Reuniting collections spin and evac- 
uated during the war and the collapse of 
Germany, adding to them, looking after 
them and upholding the traditions of the 
former Prussian collections is thus an 
all-German task.” 

After this Constitutional Court ruling 
the Prussian Cultural Heritage Founda- 
tion was set up, with Federal govern- 
ment participation and that of Baden- 
Wiirllemberg, Berlin, North Rhine- 
Westphnlia and Schleswig-Holstein. 

The course events took is outlined 
here in such detail as an example of how 
seriously, albeit in pursuit of different 
interests, efforts were made to come to 
terms with the major cultural achieve- 
ments left behind by the state of Prussia. 

The aim, “under the aegis of Basic 
Law," as former Berlin Arts and Science 
Senator Werner Stein put it, was to put 


Exhibits stored 
in museums 
and libraries 

L ike : lqany other institutions in the 
Federal Republic of Germany the : 
Prussian Cultural Heritage Foundation 
in West Berlin Was set up “pending.frcsh 
arrangements following reunification." 

! Its statutory task is to maintain, care 
for nnd add to the Prussian cultural as- 
sets with which it has been entrusted on 
behalf of the German people.' 

! It started work 25 September 
1961, twenty-five years, ago. Its silver 
jubilee was commemorated at a cerem- . 
ony. in (He Staatsbibliothck in Berlin at- 
tended by Federal President Richard 
von.Wcizsackef.. ’ 

Thq foundation currently comprises 
L5 museums, five' public libraries and 


this heritage to good use in present and 
future art and education policy. 

The various powers that be in the 
Federal Republic, sometimes jointly, 
sometimes at odds with other, eventual- 
ly arrived at a solution that can now be 
said to have proved. a longstanding suc- 
cess. 

That in itself is remarkable inasmuch 
as the dispute look place at a time when 
preoccupation with history, especially 
the history of the state to which the 
Prussian cultural heritage owes it orig- 
ins, was unpopular. 

Today, ns commemorations to mark 
Ihe death bicentenary qf Frederick the 
Great, and especially the address by 
Federal President Richard von 
Weizshcker, have shown, we have a 
much less biased and critical relation- 
ship to the history of the state in ques- 
tion. 

History in general is more highly val- 
ued, not ns a collection of examples 
suitable for emulationb but us participa- 
tion in the past with n view to learning 
more nbnut ourselves. 

Yet the tortuous route by which we 
have found our way back to this point of 
view, tiftcr suppressing so much of both 
recent nnd pnst history, seem to linvc 
generated an inferiority complex here 
and there. 

Wlmt other explanation accounts for 
the nulls and onhs that arc heard when a 
statue of Frederick the Great is re- 
placed on its pedestal in East Berlin and 
the GDR takes greater care of (he his- 
toric architecture of Prussia and other 
vanished states because the system nnd 
ideological groundwork of the GDR is 
suddenly no longer felt to he a sufficient 
Foundation lor tradition? 

Some view this trend with alarm, 
others note with a note of approval that 
in connection with the Spartan reality of 
the GDR and its restoration of the past 
something along the lines of a romantic, 
attractive "Old Germany" might take 
shape. 

Anyone who feels this way inclined 
must in all honesty go one step further. 

The GDR /.v Old Germany" in that it 
retains authoritarian and far from ro- 
mantic rule and gives no rein in political 
reality to the few tendencies toward 
democracy in German histofy. 

This is not the viewpoint from which 
we want to approach the achievements 
and values of the past. 

We don’t need to hide our light under 
' a bushel when it comes to what we have 
done, in a democratic system and often in 
opposition to the spirit of the age, by way 
of preserving what is worth preserving. 

(DcrTagcsspicgcl. Berlin, 14 September 1986) 

the Secret Stale Archives, plus a staff of 
1,600 and a DM.lSOm-plus budget 
funded equally by th&Federal and Land 
governments. 

The former museum buildings, some 
badly damaged durinjg! (he SeCcond Worjd 
War, were mainly, in East. Berlin. Much of 
' the stock was evacuated from Berlin too. . 

. So .the foundation’s Initial predecupa- 
.tioh. was with setting up arid, flttlng'out 
’ exhibition facilities, including the' 197 1 . 
annexe to the storehouse of thq Mu- 
seum of Etiinbldgy in Dahlem, Berlin. 

This complex npW: houses the founda-- 
tion’s i art and sculpture galleries, the! 
collection of etchings;, part- of the eth- 
nology museum and ihe museums of 
East Asian, Is lqmic and Indian art. 

Other Prussian Cultural Heritage 1 
Foundation facilities include, the Berlin 
Nationalgolcric, designed by Mies van, 
der Rohe and opened In 1968, and the 
Staatsblbliothek, designed by Hans Scha- 
roun and opened in 1 978. 

(Hamburger Abcndblatt. 22 September 1986)' 
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BOSCH ANNIVERSARY 


The firm that makes widgets 
for every human need 



Robert Bosch was far-sighted both as a 
human being and as an entrepreneur, said 
Bonn President Richard von Wcjzs&cker. 
He was speaking at a ceremony in Stutt- 
gart to mark the 125th anniversary of the 
birth of Robert Bosch and the 100th an- 
niversary of the ilrm he founded. Bosch 
set new standards in social attitudes, ef- 
forts to promote international understand- 
ing and in the field of charily, said von 
Welzs&ckcr. Bosch today has a payroll of 
about 140,000. Von Wcizsitcker de- 
scribed Bosch os one of the pioneers of 
the eight-hour working day, which lie in- 
troduced in 1906. He pointed towards 
Bosch’s impassioned support for (lie idea 
of u united Europe as n sign of the far- 
sightedness of the company founder who 
died in 1942. 

A famous advertising slogan tells us that 
the world is lull of Dcgus.su". A more 
accurate .slogan would he “the world is full 
of Bosch”. 

Anyone who drinks germ-free milk in 
canons, drills plug holes in ihe wall, listens 
in the radio while driving, opens ihe ga- 
rage door via remote control, watches TV 
or makes a phone call is .surrounded by 
products from the electricals firm Bosch. ' 
The world and above all the Federal 
Republic of Germany owes this fuel to the 
company’s founder, Robert Bosch, who 
was born 125 years ago op 23 September. 
Itifi l. 

The company he founded, the Rohert 
Uosdi (Jmbl l. u i n he loti years o M L >n 1 5 
November this year, ft has a world turn- 
over figure of DM2 1 bn. 

The double anniversary was celebrated 
in Stuttgart in the presence of the Presi- 
dent of ihe Federal Republic of Germany, 
Richard von Weizsacker, and 2.U0U West 
German and foreign guests. 

Bosch was nlvyays a special and uncon- 
ventional firm which stood out from the 
rest. 

It quietly and almost unassumingly con- 
solidated and reinforced its position on 
the market. 

It was led by striking personalities, in- 
cluding Robert Bosch himself and the 
post-war chairman of ihe company's su- 
pervisory board, Hans Merkle. 

Modern cars are hardly imaginable , 
without Bosch products. . 

The Stuttgart-based company almost i 
monopolises certain market segments, for 
example, electronic fuel -inject ion devices. 

Customers are not too pleased about 
this predominance, especially the car in- 
dustry. 

It all began on 15 November, 1886. 
when Robert Bosch relumed, to Stuttgart i 
after his years as a journeyman, during 
which he visited the USA, to set up a , 
workshop in the Rotcbiihlstrnsse. 

Apart From the founder himself the firm 
consisted of a mechanic and an appren- 
tice. * ( 

In n newspaper advertisement in the Be- I 
obuchwr in 1 887 it offered its services for 
"telephones, telegraph, systems at home, i 
the professional testing and installation of ( 
lightning conductors, the insinuation and i 
repair of elect rieal appliances and all work c 
connected with precision engineering". i 
During its first year of business the firm i 
had a turnover of DM5,000. 

As early us 1887 the trained precision 1 
engineer Bosch produced his first ignition c 
device for gas engines. . , c 

By 1891 the sale of ignitions for local 


" cgines accounted for the lion’s share of 
“ turnover. 

An order for a magneto ingpition sys- 
.* tern for a French de Dion-Bouton three- 
, wheeler in 1897 was a major break- 
' through for the company. 

{ Robert Bosch was an effective support 
for the up-and-coming car industry. 

The high-tension magneto ignition sys- 
tem from Bosch together with rhe sparking 
plugs provided, the first-ever self-con- 
tained system enabling the manufacture of ; 
high-revving engines. Bosch ignitions had 
sparked. 

Cosntppolitpn-minded Bosch soon 
turned his attention to foreign markets. 

In 1898 he set up a firm in Britain, in 
ISyy in France. Belgium and Austria- 
Hungary. and in 1909 in ihe American 
town of Springfield. 

The flourishing enterprise was keen on 
both geographical and product diversifica- 
tion. 

Bosch produced a wide variety of pro- 
ducts for the car industry, ranging from 
the famous Bosch horn to indicators, 
headlights, generators and starlets. 

The development of fuel- injecl ion 
pumps for the internal combustion engines 
invented by Rudolf Diesel during the early 
192(ts was a decisive step for the com- 
pany’s success. It paved the way for high- 
speed diesel engines. 

In 1927 Bosch was (lie first manufao 

W hen Robert Bosch set up his pre- 
cision engineering workshop in 
Sluttgart in 1886 hardly anyone disput? 
ed that lechnological progress really 
meant progress. 

The great inventions and discoveries 
at that time were so clearly beneficial to 
mankind that very few doubts were ex- 
pressed over whether technically feasi- 
ble achievements should in fact be rea- 
lised. 

.Who, apart from the out-and-out op- 
ponents of everything that was new, 
doubted the benefits of electric lighting 
of the telegraph system ,or of the incred- 
ib e opportunities created by automo- 
biles which first became really mobile 
thanks to the Bosch ignition? 

Even though the fundamental social 
changes associated with the transition 
from craft to industrial production 
could not be denied the spirit of the age 
was marked by an unbroken confidence 
in the abilities of inventors and engi- 
neers and not by a fear of the future. 

In this period of rapid industrial ex- 
pansion Robert Bosch single-mindedly 
began translating lechnological innov- 
ations into economic success. 

His successors stuck to his only ap- 
parently simple recipe for success. 

More than anything else the firm 
□osch owes its unique success on inter- 
national markets to its consistent appli- 
cation of the latest technological deve- 
lopments. 

The significance of the mugneto igni- 
tion system lo Robert Bosch almost a 
century ago can be compared today to 
the significance to the company's suc- 
cess of products such ns electronic fucl- 
mjeciion devices or highly sophisticated 
anti-skid braking systems. 

During the hundred years of Bosch’s 
history there have been far-reaching 
change* in techno logical, social mid 
economic conditions. j 

■In particular, the harmony, of tcchnol- v 


turer in the world to start series produc- 
tion of diesel fuel-injection pumps. 

Mechanical petrol fuel-injection pumps 
for cars were first produced after- the war 
and the electronically controlled fuel in- 
jection system Jetronic was launched in 
1967. 

Today Bosch is a world enterprise. It 
has firms in 130 countries; its foreign ■ 
plants account for 54 per cent of turnover; 
and it employs 140,000 people world- 
wide. 

The fact that. 5,300 jobs were created in 
1 985 in the Federal Republic of Germany 
alone shows how dynamic the company is. 
Another 4,000 jobs are expected this year. 

Aii already legendary anecdote shows 
how proud Bosch Workers are of “their" 
firm. 

During a quarrel with his playmate a 
young lad allegedly said: Halt del Gosch. 
mein Voter schafft beim Bosch (No more 
tosh, my dad works for Bosch). 

Company founder Bosch always 
showed that he had a heart for his work- 
ers. In 1906 he introduced the eight-hour 
working day, convinced that it was the 
most “economically efficient and accept- 
able" solution “to maintain, the ability to 
work”. 

In accordance with his last will and tes- 
tament the charitable Robert Bosch foun- 
dation was set up in 1 964. 

This foundation owns roughly 90 per 
cent of the company shares and thus of 
edmpany profits too. 

It has provided money to promote 
health and welfare work, educational acti- 
vities. international understanding, art, 
cultural activities as well as research and 
teaching in the arts and sciences. 

Bosch is still primarily invulved in the 
production of car accessories, which ac- 


Success recipe 
remains 
unchanged 

Ogy and progress can no longer be taken 
he granted. 

Over the years it has become all too 
clear that industry not only produces 
prosperity, but also overexploits natural 
resources. ■ 

Cars provide mobility, but they also 
pollute the environment; new produc- 
tion techniques often make human la- 
bour superfluous. 

The risks associated with new tech- 
nologies have become more obvious 
and their opportunites are either seen in 
more relative terms or denied alto- 
gether. 

Both techology experts and politi- 
cians were not prepared for this swing 
in public opinion. 

All too often their reply to the con- 
cern about the consequences of techno- 
logical developments has been a com- 
placent “Chip, Chip, Hurray!" mental- 
ity, which presumed that the euphoria 
of the early years of industrial expan- 
sion would return if it was invoked long 
enough. 

As a result the rift between those who 
feel that every engineer is a narrow- 
minded technocrat and those who equ- 
ate any doubts about the blessings of 
progress with an uncalled-for prophesy 
of doom has widened, , 

As early as the 1930s Robert Bosch 
made efforts to; reconcile these ex- 
tremes. . . 

The solution to modern-day needs, 
he wrote during the Great Depression, 
was not a return to a non-industrial 



He Ignited It . . . Robert Bosch 

( Photo: Arcbivcij 

count for approximately 55 per cent of 
company turnover. 

Yet the company has also edged fu 
way into other markets. 

Bosch is everywhere, from rhe refi- 
gerator to the car radio 
from the handyman’s drill to medical 
electronics, from the most basic IV 
camera to the most modern communi- 
cation' systems, from the packaging ma- 
chine to satellite technology. 

The company’s ideas have always 
helped ensure greater economic growth. 

Gen Goebel 

(MnnnheinuT Morgen. 2 3 September lis&i 


stone age, but the “wise -application 
machines” to allow- everyone lo par 
cipate in the fruits of progress. 

Although this may sound fanciful an 
naive fifty years later anyone who stud 
ies the life and achievements of Robe 
Bosch will soon discover that his d< 
mand had practical intentions. 

Only those, for example, who belie’ 
that the prohlems of an automotive si 
ciety can be solved by simply Join 
away with cars are really naive. 

What is needed is the proper use ' 
technology to make sure that cars d 
not pollute the environment, use uplc ? 
energy and are made safer. 

Anyone who wants to renounce nei 
technologies will inevitably be faced b 
the problems of previous technologies. 

What is more, it would be laniamoun 
to a death blow for the economy of at 
industrialised country such as the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany to simply# 
out of international competition. 

The pressure of international comp* 1 '' 
tion makes it absolutely essential I ft** 
success by finding- new producfe- DflK 'P n> " 
duction techniques and new markets. 

This pressure .alone, however, 
adequately justify the risks accompany^ 1 ! 
the introduction of new technologies. 

A paramount objective must be- « 
create the preconditions, for the satis 
faction of the elementary needs. of th' 
world population such , as foodi S 001 
health and work. • 

■ A world -which will^soon have be 
tween six and eight billion, inhabitant 
needs technological progress. 

When Robert Bosch<set;Up his- coni 
pany support for new technologies vvs 
taken for granted.!; !■■■■’ - i > ■ 
•• Today, the., reasons for this isuppoi 
must be explained and justified. • 1 

A renunciation of technological.prof 
rass,was;and isno real; alternative.. /• 
JJm VorkolteY 

(StuttgarterZcllung,-23.Saplcnit>er.l98i 
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K aiser Wilhelm was most impressed 
when he visited Hamburg 75 years 
ago to see a civil engineering project un- 
ique in Germany in its day. 

The Elbe Tunnel linking St Pauli and 
“mainland” Hamburg with Steinwerder 
and the docks was just short of comple- 
tion. 

On 7 September 1911 it was then 
opened to pedestrians, who walked the 
length of Us two 426-metre (1,398ft) 
tunnels about 16 metres (52ft 6in) be- 
low the bed of the River Elbe. 

They were duly impressed yet by a 
month later when the tunnel was opened 
to vehicular traffic the Elbe Tunnel had 
become virtually a matter of course for 
the thousands of dockers and shipyard 
workers who used it daily. 

Hamlnirg celebrated the 75th anniv- 
ersary of the smaller of the two Elbe 

■v; ;’>• vfef vv-\ 


TRANSPORT 


75 th birthday of the first 
tunnel under the Elbe 


tunnels (the other being the autobahn 
tumid, not built until over 50 year* la- 
ter) on 20 and 21 September. 

When people refer to the Elbe Tun- 
nel they nowadays usually mean the 
road tunnel with its six lanes of north- 
south autobahn (always assuming lanes 
are not closed for repairs, with tiles fall- 
ing from the tunnel walls). 

But the old Elbe Tunnel stilt pro- 
duces impressive statistics. Last year 
S45,l)0() pedestrians used the six eleva- 
tors and escalators on either side, des- 
cending to a depth of nearly 30 metres 
1 1 »0H ) and crossing beneath the bed of 
the river. 

They were joined by 14 1 .000 cyclists 
and 385,00(1 minor vehicles. 


In the early years of the century it 
took Hamburg a while to start building 
the first Elbe Tunnel, proposed back in 
1872 by Senator Versmann as a com- 
bined road-and-rail tunnel. - 

In 1872 Wilhelm I had just become 
Kaiser and in Hamburg port extensions 
were fast taking. over Steinwerder, pre- 
viously mainly agricultural in character. 

The tunnel was to cater for. pedestri- 
ans, vehicles and rail traffic, but Senntor 
Versmann’s plan failed to gain accept- 
ance. Ferries continued to give sterling 
service. 

There were differences of opinion be- 
tween Hamburg and neighbouring Alto- 
nn, in those days Prussian, and other 
main north-south traffic arteries, such 
its the Norderelhc Bridge, hail just been 
built. 

In the years thar followed industrial 
development increased by leaps and 
bounds in the Port of Hamburg, which' 
was extended further and further south. 

Ferries were soon unable to provide 
enough services. Workmen and port op- 
erators were increasingly dissatisfied, 
especially us boating to and trom work 
was no fun in winter. 

Ycl nu-one in authority seriously 
ventured to hack tunnel plans until ilic 
turn of i lie century. Repeated consider- 
ation was given to alternatives such as 
bridges. 

Bui bridges would need in be lower- 
ing edifices. Large sailing ships as tall as 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 
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church steeples would need to sail un- 
der them. 

The idea of a twin tunnel did nol gain 
gradual acceptance until the early years 
of this century, reference being made to 
the Clyde Tunnel in Glasgow.. 

On 7 November 1906 the project was 
given the gorahead and on 22 July 1907 
Work began at the southern end of the 
proposed tunnel, on Steinwerder. 

It was hard work. The Steinwerder 
shaft soon struck water. At ihe northern 
end, in St Pauli, there was less trouble, 
with no water seepage through the clay 
soil. 

Workers slowly tunnelled their way 
under the river, moving five to six feet a 
day, failing incidents. 

Incidents included a cave-in on 24 
January 1908, when water and sam! 
rushed into the workings. But no-one 
was hurt and work was resumed three 
weeks later. 

Dangerous fires twice broke nut, but 
the most serious problem was a com- 
plaint known as caisson disease that af- 
fected tunnel workers. 

“Due to decompression at too fast a 
pace," wrote Helmut Edddhiittel of die 
Pori works mitliority. “nitrogen bubbles 
occur in workmen’s joints, blocking 
blood vessels and causing great pain." 

Seven tv-four workmen were serious- 


ly injured and 615 suffered minor inju- 
ries of this kind, he noted in his compre- 
hensive report. 

Their work was .hard by any stand- 
ards. Sixty men in three shifts worked 
round the clock in nn atmosphere so hu- 
mid ns to make conditions particularly 
tough. 

On completion the tunnel was to prove 
a great success. There were next to no up- 
sets until the Second World War, when 
bomb raids hit Steinwerder hard. 

The shaft building on the St Pauli side 
was also damaged and nol provided 
with a new copper roof until 1961. 

Dredging to keep shipping lanes clear 
later posed problems when the tunnel 
roof seemed likely to be loo close for 
comfort; 

Deepening the lane from 10 to 12 
metres was felt to pose safety problems, 
so the tunnel was closed for over a year 
in- 1982 while its roof was reinforced 
from the river bed. 

But the 75th anniversary celebrations 
went ahead without n hitch. Hamburg 
people hold annual celebrations to 
mark the port’s ‘•birthday.” so 111 is year 
was a welcome opportunity to celebrate 
twice. 

When the Pori of Hamburg was set 
up, nearly 800 years ago. is shrouded in 
mystery. The exact date is nol really 
known. But history definitely record* 
the dine on which the Elbe Tunnel was 
opened. 

Seventy-five years later, on 20 Sep- 
tember 1 986. Hamburg's Senator Lange 
led a motorcade from St Pauli lo Stein- 
werder in a veteran cur. a 1911 Renault 

l.alKhllilL’I. n.g 
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Better safety key to future of 
the motorcycle, says minister 


T wo-wheelers still fascinated young 
people, said Bonn Transport Minis- 
ter Werner Dellinger, opening this 
year's Ifnta. the International Cycle and 
Motorcycle Fair, in Cologne. 

The trade disagrees. Young people, it 
fears, are growing tired ol bike*. Be- 
tween 1980 and 1985 the number of 
buyers aged under 20 declined by over 
70 percent. 

Yet 1.300 exhibitors from 35 coun- 
tries took pari in the Cologne trade fair, 
held from 17 to 22 September. 

Motorcycle sales have plummeted 40 
per cent in three years and the trend is 
worldwide. But manufacturer. 1 : say the 
rot has been stopped. New registrations 
this year seem likely to equal last Year’s 
80,000. 

In the long term, Herr Dollinger said, 
the motorcycle could only hope to re- 
main an attractive mode of transport if 
accident figures, were reduced .to a rea- 
sonable level. 

He hoped better driving instruction and 
new driving licences would improve mat- 
; ters. Motorcycle licences have been gradu- 
ated, with successive age and enpine limits, 
since April and new driving licences are to 
be issued provisionally from November.' 

Road safely also stood lo benefit from 
design improvements to new models. . 

Regulations are to be introduced in 
Bonn 'by t^e end or the year to phobic 
the latest category of : hooped to be 
launched in Germany next spring.-. 

It is a motorised bicycle with a top 
speed of 20kpli (Umphj for which hel- 
mets will not be compulsory. i' v 
Average bicycle prices are Dfyfa70- 
DM410, having increased with quality, 
ifor. which! demand has increased corre- 
spondingly. 


Retail prices have for years foiled in 
cover costs, so despite suiplu.s capacity 
prices are to be increased by five per 
cent next year. 

Herr Dollinger is strongly in favour 
of the push bike as an alternative to mo- 
tor transport — provided safety is im- 
proved. 

The number of cyclists killed on the 
roads was down by nearly 60 per cent 
on 1970, he said, but efforts to make 
roads even safer for cyclists must be 
redoubled. ’ dpa/vwd 

(Hnnnovcrschc AllgCRieini.-. I K September I'JXftj 





Cleanliness, Is next to , . , The maker 
has high claims for the efficiency of 
this, oatalysator. Exhibit >at Cologne 
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' J- fart's ncW: city-centre art gallery,- The ongoing trend toward monumen- 

Schirn. is as hrash-and self-assured as tul formats has prompted haltgiiig sue- 
the gallery is in appearance, having el- cessive sizes of painting on partition 
bowed its wav into the hicinrir Ahctmlt walls arrnmied at rleht nrwl r* m thr ■ imt. 
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'‘Prospect- 86" is claimed -to be the gitudinal axis. 





uid( mauer, immenaort, Penck, Baselitz w , . , u - ; : 

— or Lupertz) that has predominated For .', •. 

Agf the past 10 years. *v>V. y '' ’ • 

t. Albers came from Bottrop ip ^ 
Ruhr,.Hans Hofmann was a Bavifltf- 

Prospect, the title of the.cxhibition, is . V- '0 ' 

V interesting in several respects; It refers, 

^4 painting, to a < 

j portrayal from a central perspective. 

. ;r Duchamp was, French, 

• Dutch ; Gorky Ku ‘ 

In economic German it means a clear 
^ statement of financial circumstances, la 

\ Yet comparisons and simllsniic* 8 * 

J advertising n means clear and concen- ; 

f j t rated product presentation. - 

1 ' ^ccn m Cologne 'also testify to n0M 
' '’'-"'disputes -and differences in affinity, as 

Nr Wcicrmnir also deliberately refers . 

similar exhibitions held, with similar ob- ' v " 

Jr- jeetives, in Diisscldorf In the 1960s and 

Soulages, between Pollock and uu- 
' :*? u ?* t . , 1 ^ci^een Wpls and ..Gusto 1 ]' _ 

arc presumnniy intended to be continue 
^ cd in Frankfurt now. . 

S The Kunstvercin’s curator would also 

like his exhibition to be seen as a con- 
nccting link between the Venice 

JB nale arid Dncumcnto in Kassel, more - ■!*!, 

^ modest In size and presentation but not 1 

in what it has' to say. ' ' a|r - ...! 

No expense,, \ya, ?i ,c.le^ly WWr 
presenting an impressive Euro-Am 

^ ^ Can panorama ‘ Few ma j° r namesa 

Glaring gaps in 1 thV ; museum’s ow* 
Ll stock that would, .otherwise' -be bou 

't° ■stand out in these inaugural wee 
are astutel y offset by works on loan- 

. 1he centrepiece of the'exhibilion is- i! ^^r ^ 

the seemingly endless length of exhibi- 

That may have been th e ,, ina “ k, f i ie 
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M any famous writers, politicians, 
diplomats, historians', popes, tem- 
poral rulers and well-known media or- 
ganisations have been victims of ama- 
teur or professional formers. 

Now an exhibition of historical for- 
geries has been assembled from the 
slocks of court and monastery libraries. 

The exhibition,' Literary Forgeries of 
Modern Times , has been organised by 
the Bavarian State Archives and the 
Monuments Gcrmaniae Histories So- 
ciety. 

The latter has also convened an inter- 
national congress, the first since the so- 
ciety was founded L 70 years ago, to en- 
able researchers to elaborate the found- 
ations for a comprehensive analysis of 
forgeries during the Middle Ages. 

Man has forged ever since he learned 
to write. A book entitled Abhandiung 
iiber fldhe, which was allegedly written 
by Goethe and published in 1864, was 
actually written by a bookseller from 
Halberstadt. 

And one of Goethe's literary rivals al- 
ready published Wilhelm Meisters Wan- 
derjahre in 182 1 after he found out thnt 
the real Goethe was working on a book 
with this title. 

As early as tin* I3ih century there 
was a thriving forgery workshop Jn Afc-r 
km» (Palestine), which also completed 
large-scale orders. 

Even under Innocent III in papal 
Rome a gang of literary forgers had set 
up business in the curial administration 
despite the fact that this pope was a par- 
ticularly unrelenting punisher of this 
crime. 

In many cases he ordered that the 
right hand of the forgers be chopped off 
or that they be executed. 

Many forgeries, however, were not 
discovered at all or only at n later date. 
Monks and abbots themselves were of-- 
ten the forgers or their accessories. 

Their aim was to free the monasteries 
of secular interference and re-establish, 
a divine order. 

Many forgeries had far-reaching his- 
torical implications. The temporal pow- 
er of the pope, for example, and the es- 

Contlnued from page 10 

same can be said,,of the sarcastic 
Idyll portrayed by Konlal- and Melamid 
in iheir Lemon. 

If Peter Weiermair really has hit on 
the "style of the new era" in his selec- 
tion on show in Frankfurt, then peace 
and quiet would seem to lie ahead after 
the hectic excitement of recen( years. 

There are few signs of fighting spirit, 
Ifci alone a missionary sense, at Pro- 
spect 86. 

' The emphasis is on art perse again, 
on tracing out matcrinls and on a 
quiet, almost melancholic irony. 

! If the exhibition proves a regular 
event, as planned, the new: Frankfurt, 
spirit of discovery will have more to. 
show for itself tin fiiture occasions' 

l00, Mathias Hcjny . 

! (Allgtfmcilie Zcitung. 

.... Mainz, 1.9 .September 1 98f») 


tablishment of the Pontifical State arc 
based on the famous Gift of Constan- 
tine. 

During the Inquisition it was classed 
as heresy to doubt the authenticity of 
this document. , 

Even the pope's right to convene Vat- 
ican councils is based on a fake docu- 
ment, which was only officially ac- 
knowledged as such in 1983. 

A forged letter to the British Com- 
munists from the head of the Comintern 
Sinovjev in 1924 was partly responsible 
for the Call of the British government. 

The underlying motive for forgeries 
was to become famous and respected. 
In many cases forgers hoped that fake 
historical “discoveries" would guaran- 
tee recognition as scholars. 

The piclographs painted by the 
French nbbe Domencch allegedly de- 
picting prehistoricnl symbols from Am- 
erica are representative of this forgery 
genre at the exhibition. 

A desire for admiration, personal ri- 
valry and political intrigue also motivat- 
ed many historical forgeries. 

ignoring the begging letters and the 
dispensations of indulgence during the 
Middle Ages, economic motives did not 
play a major role for forgeries until the 
19lh century. 

The professional "scribes" in Munich 
feel that the forgeries committed for 
ideological reasons, such as the forgery 
of Friedrich Nietzsche's unpublished 
works by his sister nr the ami so mine 
p to toko lie rterWeiseti von Zion, are par- 
ticularly criminal. 

Forgery researchers have shaken or 
even destroyed the foundations of many 


historical claims, famous works or 
proud monuments. 

Their comparison of source material 
or cross-textual comparisons have been 
backed by a testing of materials and 
electronic data processing techniques. 

For centuries the Bavarian state 
brewery Wcihenstcphaii ranked as the 
^oldest brewery in the world”. 

Just a few years, ago researchers 
proved that the document on which this 
claim was based (dated 1.291) was in 
fact drawn up in the 1 7th century. - 

Among the most famous, literary for- 
geries at the Munich exhibition we find 
the ancient Germanic Ura Linda chron- 
icle, which was held in high regard by 
the Nazis, the Konigin/iofer Handschrift 
(The Koniginhof Manuscript), which 
was regarded for a long lime as the ol- 
dest Czech national epos, the lyrics of 
the Gaelic bard Ossian, which were fre- 
quently cited by Herder and Goethe, 
and the alleged speech to the president 
of the USA by the Red Indian chieftain 
Seattle, which many Greens still swear 
by today even though the literary em- 
bellishment of the speech is n proven 
fact. 

The latest product in the long history 
of literary forgeries arc the Hitler dia- 
ries by Konrad Kujau. 

The exhibition organisers managed to 
secure the loan of two books together 
with the forged seal from the court ex- 
hibits' room in the Hamburg district 
court. 

To enable a comparison the exhibi- 
tion presents some genuine notes Hitler 
made for a speech in 1944 and his Nazi 
parly membership book issued on 1 
February. 1927. 

The number I in the membership 
book, however, is an official forgery, 
since Adolf Hitler was in fact the se- 
venth gersuu m join the Nazi party in 


Munlcf 


Karl Startkiewiiz 

(Kolncr Stndi- Anzcigur. 
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Library-space crisis might force 
students to take to the trains 


S cientific libraries in the Germany 
are labouring under a problem: 
lack of space. Proposals have now' been 
put forward for a rationalisation of 
space. 

One result is likely to be that tomor- 
row's student might be forced to follow 
in. the footsteps of yesterday's: go and 
look for books in whichever part of the 
country they are instead of, as today’s 
students do, sit tight and wait for the 
books to come to them. 

The proposals have been submitted 
by the Science Council in Cologne. 
They envisage more than just removing 
, Jitcraturc which can be .classified as dis- 
pensable or outdated from the stocks of 
the 58 university libraries. Also wanted 
is a reform of the stocking system.; > 

One suggestion is that books which 
are more commonly required be 
stocked in • all university libraries, 
whereas those which are less frequently 
In demand, are more valuable or of 
which there are only a few copies. should 
be concentrated in just a few libraries. 

: At the moment it looks as if the libra- 
ries in Hamburg, Munich, Berlin and 
Frankfurt as well as at two universities 
jn Baden-Wilrttcmberg and one In 
North Rhinc-Westphalia (Bochum) 
Stand the best chance of becoming lib- 
rary metropolises. 

' Anyone studying in Aachen or Trier, 
Oldenburg or Osnabrilck, Kiel or Wup- 
. portal, therefore, is going tq have grea- 


ter problems finding scientific source 
material. 

As long as the postal services remain 
efficient most of the material can be or- 
dered via the inter-library loan system. 

Reports are circulating, however, that 
there is no intention of systematically 
and fundamentally extending this sys- 
tem. 

The students, it seems, are expected 
to find their own solution to the prob- 
lem. 

The Science Council feels that some 
of the scientific “yields" of their efforts 
are pretty meagre anyway. 

. . Sq if.tim book won’! come ip the stu- 
dent, the student is going to have to go 
to the book. 

German studies students from Olden- 
burg, for example, will have to make 
their way to Gottingen early on in their 
studies and to Hamburg or even Munich 
later on. •• 

The Aachen students will have to tra- 
vel to Cologne or Bochum. 

It almost looks as if traffic planners 
rather thah eduction planners cami lip 
with the idea. , 

It cannot be ruled out that ihe next 
generation of students will commute in 
the Intercity trains between Hamburg 
and (tfuni.ch, foraging just like the gen- 
eration of their grandfather's and grand- 
| mothers just after the war., ;l ; 

(Frankfurter AllgemclnC Zchung 
'< (Or Deutschland, 23 September I9H6). 


Writer is still 
intellectually 
vibrant at 90 



Caused a row . . . Kate Hamburger. 


( PIhm icMaih ins Mlcliaclls) 


T he most spectacular book Kate 
Hamburger has written is probably 
Logik der Dichntng (Logic of Litera- 
ture). 

It was published in 1956, just after 
she had relumed to Germany after 
many years in exile in Sweden. 

This provocative work was also her 
posi-doctornl thesis, and it caused a 
controversy in scientific circles. 

The fact that someone openly sub- 
jected the literary genre of belles-lettres 
to an object ivciy deduciblc linguistic 
analysis, claimed that it is learn able and 
thus transformed it into philosophy, 
meant a head-on clash with Ihe prevail- 
ing conviction that philosophy was in 
fact gradually transforming itself into li- 
terature. 

Frau Hamburger was not disconcert- 
ed by criticism. 

The cool rationality with which she 
approached her studies of literature 
proved productive and triggered a 
whole series of fruitful and orginai ana- 
lyses in the grey area between poetry 
and science. 

Examples are the examination of 
Rilke's relationship to Edmund Hus- 
serl's teachings and between Novalis 
and the world of mathematics. 

Frau Hamburger found a great deal 
of inspiration in the works of Friedrich 
von Schiller and Thomas Mann. 

She felt mentally akin to Thomas 
Mann's highly philosophical and astute- 
ly planning temperament. 

. Her Schiller dissertation (1922), her 
book Thomas Maim urid die Romamik 
(1932) and the works she wrote on : 
Schiller and Thomas Mann during her 
Swedish exile years provided a 'wealth 
of thought-provoking ideas. 

Her attempt in 1962 to elaborate a 
stereotype of the tragedy Von Sophokles ■ 
zu Sartre and- her latest work on . Das Mil- ' 
leid (Compassion) were less convincing. 1 

They are .marked by exaggerated his- 
toricalness and abstraction from emo- 
tional reality, evqn though the consist- 
ently sovereignity of style is admirable. 

, Frau Hamburger, the banker’s daugh- 
; ter from Hamburg, always knew bow to 
gather her thoughts and. bring her lively 
intellect to paper. j :] * : | . } 

During Her academic -activities ini 
Stuttgart shewasa-shinfngex ample to \ 
numerous Students and colleague^. 

Still brifliihiljig over with intellectual 
vitality she celebrated her 90th birthday 
; on 20 September. Gtinier Zehm 
. . . (Die Well, Bonn, 30 September 1996) 
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D avid Frankfurter once wanted to have 
nothing to do with Germans — yet for 
almost exactly 20 years, he has been asso- 
ciated with German-Lsracli youth ex- 
change schemes. 

He met his first young German workers, 
students and teachers from Witten in (he 
Ruhr, at an Israeli youth village in 1966. 

They were frank, enthusiastic and total- 
ly different from what he had expected: 

Frankfurter, born in Czechoslovakia in 
1923, emigrated to Palestine at 16, just be- 
fore the German invasion of Prague. He 
wanted nothing more to do with Germans. 

Yet since that day in 1966 he lias 
worked as a trade unionist, as a member of 
the Israeli Labour Party, as welfare attache - 
at his country's embassy in Bonn and then 
hack home in Israel on exchange schemes. 

German-Isracli youth exchange is flour- 
ishing, he snys in the ginring midday heat 
nt the long tabic where German visitors 
ore conferring with Israeli organisers. 

. People like him deserve much of the ' 
credit for overcoming strong resistance 
and launching what has become an exten- 
sive youth exchange programme. About 
.1.0I1CI young Israelis n year visit the Feder- 
al Republic and about 7.000 young Ger- 
mans visit Israel, with financial hacking 
from the Federal government. 

Many more young Germans visit Israel 
on ihcir own, with sports clubs, choirs or 


DIEfiftZEIT 


church groups. Those who make no use of 
government grunts swell the ranks to 
20,000 n year. 

Youth exchange has long been a firmly 
acknowledged institution in both coun- 
tries. 

Whnt do young Germans expect to find 
in Israel *01 years alter the Second World 
War? What do young third (posl-Holo- 
caust* generation Israelis expect to find in 
die Federal Republic. 

1 heir mutual interest can be neither un- 
hinsed nor impartial; nor is this the aim. 
Yet a German official working for reconci- 
laiion in Jerusalem admits it is growing 
.steadily more difficult to establish a link 
between then and now. 

Young Israelis have been known to ask 
a German girt in Israel as an orange-picker 
why she has decided to do the job. 

Rita Siissmuth. German Youth and 
Family Affairs Minister and a recent six- 
day visitor to Israel, remains strongly in fa- 
vour of the original objective of ensuring 
that youth tours to Israel arc encounters 
with history. 

"Memories of this era of failure,'’ she 
said at the Van Leer Institute in Jerusalem, 
"must be kept alive and handed on to 
maintain awareness of breaks in history 


YOUTH EXCHANGE SCHEMES 


Looking back on 20 years 
of Germans on the kibbutz 


and of the historic lesson that crimes 
against the Jewish people were not inevit- 
able hut committed by people, and that 
people could have prevented them." 

She would like group leaders to be giv- 
en special training to ensure that youth ex- 
change with Israeli does not come to be 
seen as no different from exchange 
schemes with other countries. 

Then' were, she said, times when young 
Germans arrived in Israel with too scanty 
a knowledge of history, only to return 
home shocked. ‘ 

Israel’s third generation in contrast is at 
times tired of its own history. Unlike Jew- 
ish emigres, young Israelis learn only the 
worst nspccts of Germany and German 
history. 

They may not be hostile but they are de- 
tached. It is as (hough they wonder “why it 
has to be Germany” or "do I have to have 
a Gurnuin as n friend?” 

Some Israeli parents asked these ques- 
tions too when their children planned a 
school visit to Cologne this spring. 

But \vlien Arie Eldar, history teacher at 
Tel Aviv High School, made a head count 
he found there were many more applicants 
than he had places available. 

“It was far more encouraging than we 
had been expecting, "he says. A further vis- 
it is to be arranged next year. 

Young Germans arc frequently encoun- 
tered in Israel. They feel the time they 
spend there is important for them, even 
though it may often differ from what they 
hud been expecting. 




Voice of youth: Bonn Family Affaire Mln'later Rita 
suaamuth with member of an Israeli youth exchange 
programme. , . 

, (Photo: dpa) 


The Federal Youth Orchestra was in 
Jerusalem. The concert was a great suc- 
cess. Young musicians aged 14 to 18 spent 
12 days rehearsing with Israeli conductor 
GaryBertini. 

They saw next to nothing of Israel as a 
result, but Td do it again any time,” says 
Cornelius, an 1 8-year-old cellist from Co-' 
logne. • • 

Anne-Katrin hud different expectations 
of her visit. A 19-year-old Bochum 
school-leaver, she came with a Protestant 
youth group because she had long been in- 
terested in the Middle East and was keen 
to know what life in or under the Third 
Reich must have been like. 

She was expecting to work hard on a 
kibbutz but hadn't expected to end up 
working in a bread factory packing potato 
chips for export to America. 

She found no kibbutzniks of her own 
age. They were cither doing military ser- 
vice or on holiday. ' 

Yet she was delighted. She felt she had 
learnt a great deal in conversation with ol- 


Y outh exchange with Israel, last year 
involving 3,000 Israelis and 7.0U0 
young Germans, is to be intensified.. 

Rita Siissmuth, Federal Youth and 
Family Affairs Minister, said at a press 
conference in Tel Aviv extra places 
would be arranged next year for young 
unemployed Germans to live and work 
on u kibbutz. 

Preparations were also to be- im- 
proved. a s WH.S training of group l Li td- 
era, who were to be 

taught more He- 

brew. A new youth 

hostel by the Sea of 
Genazareth was 
IBs. . under construction. 

* Bj^H with German finan- 
H-C. cial support, to im- 

prove opportunit- 
ies of mutual cn- 
counter, she said. 
m * Jk The youth founda- 

■ Wti & JR tion financed hy 
’ Er annual issues of 
, commemorative 

jgjEh > 1 stamps with a youth 

fc_;. ; surcharge had pro- 

vided DMl.Sm in 
funds toward the 
Ire Minister Rita cost of the scheme. 

I youth exchange Federal govern- 
( Photo: dpa) ment youth ex- 
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der Israelis and learnt at least a liule abn» 
Israel todny. ^ 

Meeting volunteers from other cm 
tries was fine and, ns she says: “TwI! 
itself is an experience." 

Karl-Heinz Pastors, 33, a Ruhr dm- 
..man, says there aren't many countries you 
can get to know so intensively as Israel ^ 

There aren’t many countries where Ma- 
ple are so frank and friendly toward fa 
eigners and where you arc spoken to i D Hk 
street and invited to visit people. . 

He didn't visit Israel with a sense d 
guilt, but he was keen to show Israelis that 
Germans, today are different,. 

Tliis was his third visit with a student 
youth group. Everyone who has visited Is- 
rael is keen to come again, he says. 

At a time when young pepple can readi- 
ly make their holidays a combination d. 
say, English lessons and tennis, or hikiiu 
and learning French in the south d 
France, deciding to visit Israel instead is 
often a clear decision. 

Some visitors may come as mere tour- 
ists or holidaymakers, but most are polit- 
ically aware. They are young Germans 
who are aware of minority rights and 
problems, only to come across the Arab 
minority in Israel. 

A few youth volunteers from Germany 
spend their civil (as opposed to military) 
service helping Arab citizens of Israel. 

Continued on pagett 


Plan to step 
up contact 
with Israel 

change grants totalled DM3.2m a yea.' 
The Lander , local authorities and private 
individuals provided as much again. 

Young Israelis who take part intf- 
change visits to’ Germany arc exempted 
from the exit tax that nearly brought**- 
change to a halt in 1983. 

Youth exchange must stay alive and 
well, Frau Siissmuth said. No routine 
must develop. So the German Youth In 
stirute in Munich and the Herietla Szold 
Institute in Jerusalem were to review ar- 
rnngemeius. 

Today's young Germans and Israelis 
differ from their parents in their view of 
history. 

Frau Siissmuth ended her six-day 
tour of Israel by visiting German volun- 
teers doing social work there as an alt- 
ernative to conscription. 

A tourist trip look her (o the Dew 
Sea. She had earlier visited hospiiw 
and youth centres. 

(Bremer Nnchriclucn, 6 September^ 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany* 



NCR Datenwetarbeiiung" 

§ Sssair ‘* Kawn 

MRP. 





Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, . 
send for quotations, compare . 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use. just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. - 

1,400 pages A4, Indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free In 
Germany, DM107 elf abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 



DAV-Verlagshaus 

Postfach 11 03 20 ■ 

D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (0 61 51) 3 91-0 
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The exciting news about the 
state of human health 


H ow' many people would say they 
felt fully satisfied, had no enusc for 
complaint and were, in a word, healthy? 
Most would qualify the statement even 
if they fell healthy. 

Even stopping to think about one's 
own well-being is bound to trigger 
doubts or, at least, an uneasy consci- 
ence. • 

We ail well know how many health 
hazards beset us: environmental toxins, 
lack of exercise, bad eating habits, men- 
ial strain at work and in our private lives 
and alcohol and nicotine abuse. 

The fact of knowing what harmful 
repercussions modern living has and 
how fateful “civilisation diseases” can 
be is enough to make anyone feel less 
than in the pink of health. 

Or, as the late Paul Liith, a critic of 
school medicine, put it: “Health is not 
the absence of illness and pain; it is also 
freedom from fear of possible danger 
and disease, A healthy person doesn't 
stop to think about being healthy.” 

Vet people are forced in many ways 
to stop and think about their health. 
Doctors warn them to bear health ha- 
zards in mind and run their lives accor- 
dingly. 

Enough books of advice along these 
lines have been written to fill entire lib- 
raries. But the efficacy of such appeals 
seems to depend on more than the fre- 
quency with which they are repeated. 


Reminders may regularly trigger 
waves of jogging and. diets, but the fit- 
ness craze, aimed at peak performance, 
has prompted doctors to warn against 
overdoing it. 

- When doctors refer in increasing 
number to it being time for a “new 
health awareness” they mean it is time 
to reconsider what we mean by health. 

The WHO’s statutory definition, a 
state of total physical, mental and social 
well-being, sounds little short of utop- 
ian. Yet it corresponds to what Ger- 
mans have been led to believe is their 
right to expect. 

Health is first and foremost a service 
experrs are trained to provide society 
with. There is hoi an illness physical or 
mental for which the medical market, 
with an annual turnover of DM200bn, 
does not have some treatment or other 
nt the ready. : 

Health would appear to be available 
in return for either a medical certificate, 
a prescription form or ready cash. It is 
felt to be a statutory right to which the 
individual is entitled. 

The medical profession is partly re- 
sponsible for this passive view of health 
having thrived. Diseases that used to be 
incurable, from tuberculosis to meningi- 
tis, are now either routine or at least 
curable. 

Medical apparatus often denigrated 
as inhuman, from cardiac pacemakers 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 

SKS I 

Isagis aSja imBsI 


supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
I ; ‘ ,to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic firsts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the (ravel trade. 

Four volumes are available; 

North and South America. 172 pp„ DM 22.80; 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80:' 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM IV.KU: 

Europe/USSR. 240 pp. DM 24.80 


to artificial organs, helps to reduce suf- 
fering and prolong lives. 

On the borderline between life and 
death it may also, of course, raise seri- 
ous ethical and moral issues. Artificial 
insemination — test-tube babies, for in- 
stance — is a case in point. 

Medical progress is reflected in ever 
longer life expectancy. Someone born in 
1 9 1 U could expect a lifespan of 45 years; 
someone born in 1975 can, actuarially 
speaking, expect to live to the age of 75. 

Does this not imply that we are grow- 
ing steadily healthier? Yes, up to a 
point. The number of incurable diseases 
has declined but more and more people 
are dying of a handful of “killer com- 
plaints” for the lethal effect of which 
they are largely themselves to blame. 

Four out of 10 deaths are due to 
heart attacks, lung cancer, cirrhosis of 
the liver, diabetes and traffic accidents. 

Many patients can rightly hope new 
drugs and improved treatment will help 
them, but that cannot be all there is to 
say on the subject. 

A “new health awareness" must take 
into account individual responsibility 
for the lives wc lead and for oltr own 
well-being. 

We must, for instance, abandon com- 
prehensive and unfulfillable expect- 
ations of medical prowess to which wc 
incline as a result of the utopian concept 
of health. 

We must set aside any idea of the ab- 
solute authority of medical expertise.in- 
asmuch as it prompts us to entrust to the 
medical profession the treatment of 
each and every minor ache and pain. 

People must learn to feel healthy 
when they are capable, under their own 
slcant. of tackling certain upsets that 
may affect their well-being in such u way 
as to reel neither sick nor in need nt help 
in the process. Pagntnr Peckstein 

(SiutlgnriLT Zouunt;. I H September 1 9X6 > 


Stress, the spice 
of life and 
kiss of death 

S tress, an American doctor has told a 
Bonn conference, is the spice of life 
and the kiss of death. The conference, 
dealing with the mechanics of stress, 
was attended by 200 doctors from 13 
countries. 

Conference organiser Professor Au- 
gusi-Wilhelm von Eiff said important 
new ideas on medical aspects of stress 
research had come light at the gather- 
ing- 

stress was agreed to be to blnmc for 
high blood pressure and the heart attack 
to which it might lead. 

People from families of which a mem- 
ber or members have been known to 
suffer from high blood pressure arc 
likelier than others to suffer from it too 
under stress. 

If they also smoke and have a high 
cholesterol count they will be evenmore 
liable to suffer from a heart attack. 

For reasons still unclcnr. Professor 
von Eiff says, women before their men- 
opause seldom have heart attacks. But 
they forfeit this natural protection by 
using oral contraception. 

A balanced and varied diet, a quiet 
life and regular recreation and exercise 
nil help to prevent a heart attack. 

Doctors arc advised to jointly devise, 
with patients suffering from high blood 
pressure, strategies to counteract its 
causes. 

Driving instructors, for instance, may 
not he able to eliminate the stress their 
work inevitably involves, but they con ;\t 
least case the pressure by making sure 
they enjoy their work. 

(Rhcinischc Pmi. DussdJort. 1 1> Sept ember !*Wi| 


No operation, no risk, no pain 
— the gallstone smasher is here 


Look it up in Brockhaus 
F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden \ . 


T he first series-produced equipment 
to smash gallstones by shock-wave 
treatment is to be marketed next spring. 

The device will cost DM2.5m and 
make surgery unnecessary. It works 
along the same lines as the kidney stone 
smasher, generating artificial shock 
waves that arc "mirrored" into the pa- 
tient's body. 

Provided the mirror is set at exactly 
the right angle the stone will be at the 
focal point and can be smashed by the 
bundled shock waves aimed at it. 

The main difficulty in developing n 
shock-wave device to treat gallstones was 
that gallstones, unlike kidney stones, are 
hard to identify by means of X-rays. 


Continued from page 12 

Others are keen to make contact,' only 
to find that Israelis are sensitive bn such 
matters. 

Elke, a 21 -year-old student from Weil, 
has been working with handicapped and 
old people in Israel for several months. 
She has made many friends. “You simply 
have to forget any ideas of being someth- 
ing special as a German,” she says. 

She admits to having occasionally 
worked in Arnb-Jewish projects* but 
doesn't volunteer the information. . 

When Frau Siissmuth told her Israeli 
hosts she would be pleased to see more 
young Arabs take part in exchange 
schemes her request was courteously rer 
celved. U/laPiog •’ 

. . (DjeZcif, Hamburg,..).? .September 1986) 


So the new device, jointly developed 
by Dornier Medizintechnik of Munich 
and Grosshudern Clinic, Munich, uses 
ultrasonic waves to locale stones. 

It looks like an operating table to 
which the shock-wave generator is att- 
ached. An arm with two ultrasonic 
sounding devices attached to it extends 
over the table. 

Patients are treated under anaesthet- 
ic. Treatment lakes from an hour to an 
hour and a half. 

Experience so far has shown gall- 
sldiies to be smashed into such finely- 
ground powder that what is left of them 
is expelled from the body in the natural 
manner. 

About 70,001) people a year undergo 
gallstone surgery in the Federal Repub- 
lic. The advantage of' ultrasonic and 
shack-waVe treatment is self-evident: no 
operation, no attendant risk, no result- 
ing pain. 

The new device wns tested on its first 
human guinea pig in February 1985. 
Fifty patients have so fnr been- success- 
fully treated. : 

Grosshndarn -Clinic -and the Saucr- 
bruch Clinic in Wuppertal have concen- 
trated on treating low-calc arcous cho- 
lesterol -stones, smashing up to three 
small stones at a session. 

Specialists rare now convinced pa- 
tients with several larger stones can be 
treated in this way too. . . ■ 

: - ■ , ; • .. . , Robert Lutz 

. t. . (Rheioiichqr Mcrkur/Chrlsiund Well, 

i Bonn, 19 September 1986) 
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Divorce: women tending to go for broke 
regardless of material consequences 

-“-L*** if Ihe relationship is felt lo be somethii 


W ortien who take the initiative in 
seeking a divorce outnumber men 
six to Four. 

This statistic reflects a change in atti- 
tudes: women no longer think and act 
purely to safeguard maintenance inter- 
ests or pension rights. 

Material security is : not' the priority. 
Many women are now willing to risk dn 
uncertain future. 

Psychologist Elmar Struck from Bonn 
referk to the altered self-esteem of womeri. 

They are moving iitto areas previous- 
ly Hhhjlfintfl-rl h\r mala, nrfil 


It’s extremely difficult to satisfy all 
these desires, to turn into reality a vi- 
sion of paradise which human beings 
have always dreamt of. 

People seem less willing today to 
make sacrifices or accept compromises. 
They want paradise here and now. 

If the' demands made on the partner, 
on oneself and on life in general are not 
satisfied the marriage more often than 
not breaks down; One in three marri- 
ages is dissolved. . : .• 

Many married couples decide to se- 


i. • M’ZftTZ ' “ 5 . a,ca3 H 1CV '« US “ «inny married couples decide to se- 

Jy dominated by males arid demanding parate In: their -third year ofmarriaae af- 

i t , '(er life’s realities have dispelled anyillu- 

One realistic explanation for the large sions of marital bliss.- ■ !, ... 

numberof divorces today Is that wbmch On the whole, however^ more, medi- 
no longer let marriage restrict their self- um-term. marriages (JO to 15 , years) 

re ™! S ^ t 'P I,; .. . break do^n.tham short-term marriages 

They make 'more comprehensive de- (up to five years) I , F 

oJposi 1 ?fc” < d i * h fy ,s ™ 'o'lg r 0 t 
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peace of mind via seif-cOateri,,..;. 

Too many people try t0 byi 
sorrow they need to experienceW 
tng new partnerglups j„« to 
their loneliness, even thoughife 
not yet mature enough for a aS 
tionship. 

• The head - of a group of divn^ 
writes: “But who learns to saytS 
if the relationship is felt to be something properly? , 
static and if the male and female part- “Even if the. couple has not sold, 
ners fail to perceive the relationship as a we ^ throughout the years and shod] 
continual and dynamic process. really be happy about .the separate? 

“In most cases,” says Haep, “there is a ’parting is not such sweet sorrow'. 
lack of inner understanding for the fact An d how do you say goodbye? It 
that marriage is a task.” • , ..i. rage, hatred, anger, reveiige or 

This explains why many people .as- sion?. |TO 

sume that being together mainly means When people shut the door bey 
having, fun. them they may.be outside, but thevhi* 

. They . claim that the need to empa- not .yet sajd goodbye, 
thip with,. the needs of, the partner, to . . The only exception i s if they have- 1 
fully experience. frustration iabout one- re »dy “grown out", qf their relation^ 
?e|f, and tQ ; .undqrtake serious effor.ts .to during marriage. ™ 

understand each other emotionally are . . . ; Saying goodbye to one’s partner in 
a|j old-fashi<>ned potions. . . jlenginy process. ' 

■ X e * *h^ fact that cjiijtjren.today are We must learn to say goodbye to a 
brough^ up to .believe that the rational part, of us of which we were verv fmj 
level of a relationship is the. .most ivp,- " ' . ; 


Court rules against separated 

; man in spite of waiver 

,'•* ' * n S lady,' in view of her previous li 
V"' tt--:'.' !- ■‘A- . ifi ' ,- !ik ' •. . r * ‘ ’ : conditions fher pylhuckanei 


" *• i. ' '.t.-.J-n \ -.i, 

A divorced woman does nor necessar- 
ily give up rights to maintenance 
because she has signed a contract saying 
so, a court has ruled.- 

If, after the contract has been drawn 
up, the marriage qontinues for a longer 
period — ill this case 12 years - and the 
husband is well-off, the contractual ar- 
rangement becomes null and void. 

This decision was handed down by a 
family affairs court in Hamm, North 
Rhine-Westphalia. Permission to lodge 
and appeal has been granted. 

The court ordered a wealthy invest- 
ment consultant to pay . his ex-wife 
DM2,000 a month and to take over 
mortgage payments on the hous?. 

During a marital crisis in 1970 the 
wife had added a waiver clause to the 
existing contract on separate property 
rights reliquishing her claim to mainten- 
ance payments “in an emergency situa- 
tion, too”. 

Had the couple decided to get a di 
vorce sopn after. this rider was added, 
said the court, the agreement could be 

described as balanced. 

. As a service in return the. husband 
agreed lo pay the quite substantial debts 
which had accumulated by that time, 

The woman was 40 and the couple's 
two children were aged 14 and 9. when 
the contract was changed. 

After the extension of the, contract 
married life returned to normnl. The di- 
vorce was grnn ted 12 years later. . : 

The “contractual basis" of the main- 
tenance waiver changed decisively in fa- 
vour of the husbnnd. His annual indomc 
before tnx is roughly DM350,000, ■ 

' It is too Inte for hfc wife (now 56) to 
take up a job outside ihe home. • 

The codlT decided that she could not 
be reasonably expected to ucccpl meni- 
al employment, for example as a clcan- 


(up to five years). , ,.i .. „ pqrtam is ; a handicap when trying to ex- 

° f the Catho!lc Advice '3^ perienqe and express eipotioqs. 
reau for, Marriage, aud.Family Prnbjems fn many relationships people just, live 

ZS^P**-*** ^.P by side without a, Uul/JotiS 

psychologist) ..points i put,; tin faithfulness bond, simply' because, their ability to 
.»)Qncfp n „o : t ; b e he!c|t ? ;blai, e . .. ei** 

In h.s opinion a crisis generally.lppms a sense of ' helpnglrig; tloslness ijn'd 
‘ * • ,i . • warmth,' is underdeveloped. 

ms t separated' : w 

* ■' ; ; quently invblvfed in mpfrihge guidance 

S OI WOlVPr Counselling, feels that' people talk too 

y* ratibnally about their problems. 

~ ,3S5£-“ 

10 tUrn ,0 ,he SOdal me Z e / m ; ddle -^ d “f .hese 

.ived s t t ■ 

from the - 

new contravenes .t" nriifT a "? me ?! Worse sli " is lha ‘ "’“V People rake 
faith. ^ P e of good to drink or drugs to flee from their suf- 

Bernucp ' . . . fering and the depressions of loneliness. 

K^r ana ^ =gS ,y wor “ n ‘ 

... n marriage guidance counsellors 

. tr „ Maus Brandt agree that there is only one wav to over- 

(Frankfurter RundschBU. 1 7 September I vsn, come a broken marriage: to try to find 




and Which ^as fulfilled 
ity of the ^arthef',' 1 

W^ ittuSt say goodbye to ’the Votx'ging 
for the partner. - , 

* Thefe are ‘feelings of one’s wn 
wofthlessness/queitiohs cdlicerningfe 
reason for the marriage breakdown st4 
the- unanswerable question of whnoi 
what is to blame. • 

Friends are suddenly no longer there. 

And then there is the inability top 
out on the street, 6s it is full of happ 
people 

We must learn to be alone, buiso* 
lonely." ,. . . •; 

'■The group becomes more than j»fl a 
place of encounter. 

• A 42-year-olci woman whose hus- 
band left her for a younger woman t»o 
years ago explained that in the group 
she “learnt to help herself. 

“Via the group I hope to be able u 
accept the unvarnished reality. I haw 
already started to do so. . 

"Today I want to behave as I reall) 
am, with all my faults and good points- 
Continued on page 16 


T ove is the number one topic in Ger- Ax i« , - _ 

; Astounding find; love plops in 

dealt with it. Sixteen of the rest mention ; . j. r a . l 

-a'EUw..-.***. at the top of the pops 

love at aH °? enber & do ..not mention ; f SPSS L.m.a.A. (an abbreviation iot 1 

These are just some of the findings of i ... 'JW-Wr “Get Stuffed”). •" 

oit 0 i^ a R hM L S,bytheB u erllnpsychol °" : ate 10 men ’ s fantasies," says Borchers K ^tjb Ebstein ' tells her wrVaho 
Liion oorche^s on the general per- :Men and women in the songs rate th'e , , ‘ l hu sband “Wei I, marry y dun5ffic e ■ 

nuhli C ° Up e? in the Federftl Re_ same character traits as a basis for the ’ Not on e of the 212 most success 

public of Germany. feeling of being in love'- ^curity !^ ' ^ in' 1979 and 1980 dealt with ' 

■ A. good pop song,’ says Borchers, strength, tenderness, ; role flexibility-:* f danger of war. or, environmental P 01 
wpo runs a marriage and, partnership . (“Father confessor, teacher or 6 srtiall j: ' lion - In 1981 there was one such so 
guidance hureau in Berlin, "says what.is child/You can be all that to me!’) and and in 1 982 as many as seven, 
already in the air anyway,” : faithfulness. ; “Does this indicate a new U«w 

Borchers discovered that the context There does not seem to.be miidh call. asks Bo ^herS/' At most the “new C 
of most of tho songs describing how a ! for cleverness. man pop 'sOng" seems to be mo' 

man and woman first meet is a foreign , According to Borchers the singers • " a ^i y from stereotyped lyrics. 

n 1 ,.' , ! dearly demand continuity, exclusive- “ The nonsense songs such as Da-W 

ll is there that the man and \vomoh ! ness, togetherness and the sharine of all “ ,cfl liebe Dich nicht> D !t 
get- to know each 1 other better, generfilly I things in a partnership 8 • ,ucht Md La fi tnich rein t lafi nuch rai > 

thanks to the passionate women in the | If mentioned at all sex.,nJi.« i ,he 8 rou P Trio > Borchers fe f ls> ^ 
songs who arc- described os uninhibited hinted at- “Tn ( inn^ se xuality is onW towards “very painful experience- 
(•Villi a, her country"), hupoy a d hf- I •**•"“* S < puaing" and-tfe desire for •&»*» 

feotionate.- m , , .Only rarely do the songs describe the bisexuality and promiscuity’. 4 

“IMs here the, pop shags clearly rel- 




Gunter. Willumeit reacts in a ^5? 


° p 1 “ gciicini pqr- 

ception of couple? in the Federal, Re- 
public of Germany. 

■ U A. good pop song” says Borchers, 
who runs a marriage and, partnership 
guidance bureuu in Berlin, "says what.is 
already in the air anyway 

Borchers discovered that the context 
of most of the songs describing how a 
man and woman first meet is a foreign 
land, . ... 

ll is there that the man and Woman 
get- lo" know each 1 other better, generally 
thanks to the passionate women in the 
songs who arc- described as uninhibited 
(“wild ns her country"), happy and af- 
fectionate. 

“It is here that pop songs clearly rel- 
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to war on the soup front 

■*: . ^ h-f *?. '• •.’•’ with society are helped by a wide 

: : X ass ' sters: social experts, psy 

■, '• 1- gists, work and occupational ther 


v:. 

A smell of coffee hung in the air In the 
second floor of the patrician house 
in Nuremberg. Music drifted from a 
room somewhere, amid a welter of 
other sounds. 

This is the Salvation Army home where 
the prematurely pensioned, the ill and die 
invalided, the prematurely old, the special 
cases needing help and others who find it 
difficult coping with life are given a bed 
and a roof over the head, 

A stone's throw away are living quar- 
ters for men who have decided to live 
according to the Christian belief: Devo- 
tion, services, group- and individual 
talks are on the day's programme. But 
(here is also work and occupational 
therapy, sport, communal leisure acti- 
vities, spiritual care, and participation 
in communal activities. 

In the suburb of Gostenhof, the Salva- 
tion Army has a heavy concentration of 
facilities of which reflect their brotherly 
concern for their fellow man with soup 
and soap, shelter arid the word of God. 

The Salvation Army’s activities keep 
expanding. Already the social therapy 
unit in Haus Rothstein is the biggest Sal- 
vation Army institution in the country. 
It was set up in 1953 as an apprentices 
and youth home but in the late 1960s 


with society are helped by a wide range 
of assisters: social experts, psycholo- 
gists, work and occupational therapists, 
administrators, nurses, nursing aides, 
kitchen and house personnel. 

A walk through the buildings gives a 
taste of the life: there are workshops, ser : 
vices in the big hall, women's hour, bible 
classes and music classes. A sign on the 
wall announces that Jesus is coming soon. 

Here come people of no fixed abode, 
released prisoners, alcoholics, the 
homeless, the unemployed, those with 
problems in the field of human rel- 
ations. 

All the rooms are spartanly furnished 
and clean to the point of finickiness. 
There is a room where used clothing is 
fitted and handed out. 

The telephone exchange is the work- 
room for a blind man. There is a laun- 
dry, a bakery, a library and a video-and- 
television room. 

But Captain Joachim Schnrwachter says 
the home is not a home for the homeless in 
the accepted sense. People coming here 
must make a clear commitment to do som- 
ething to improve their lives. 

This 42-year-old with a receding hair- 
line, beard and spectacles, knows what lie 
is talking about. He spent about 10 years 
in jails in Germany and other countries for 
a range of offences such as attempted mur- 
der, living off immoral earnings, burglnry 
and drinking and driving. His first offence 
was ar the age of 15. 

He is the first convicted criminal to 


was converted into living accommode^iOTj^e H , Sa(vafi6n Army bfffcer fri this 
ion tor men. country. The last time he got into trou- 


Major Muller and his wife. Helga, 
were there at the start and have seen it 
develop. 

Major Muller, 52, remembers: “Be- 
cause the number of youths using the 
house constantly dropped, the house 
was thrown open to released prisoners. 
Soon there were 80 because the prisons 
department sent their most hopeless 
cases over.- The result was that the 
house was always over full. In the next 
building there was an apartment free. 
We rented it and later rented a second 
to put up staff." 

In the building there was a restaurant 
with the nice name of Zum Deutscheii 
Reich. The building was to be sold but 
ihe problem was that a brewery had 
purchasing priority. It gave this: priority 
io the Salvation Army on the condition 
lhat the Army buy all its non-alcoholic 
drinks from the brewery for five years. 

The Nuremberg Salvation Army ceri- .. 
ire is a bulwark- in the battle of good 


ble, he was on the path to finding God. 

1 married in prison. My wife was a 
Salvation Army prison welfare officer. 
In September 1975, 1 was released. In 
1978 I saw a television film about the 
Salvation Army in St Pauli (Hamburg's 
notorious red-light suburb). 

“It was a shock, electrifying. 1 joined 
up and went to the Army school, be- 
came a lieutenant and, after five more 
years, a captain. 

“Doris (his wife) and I worked for 
years in Freiburg and we have been here 
in Nuremberg for a few weeks. 

“We have two children, a home, enough 
to eat. pocket money of 650 mark a 
month. We’re happy and have no prob- 
lems. God guides us and protects us.” 

Captain Scharwachter is a good-hu- 
moured man known to everyone as Jo. he 
is gladly seen in the area, in metal-working 
shops, carpenters workshops, garages and 
in building and renovation circles. 

They all know his past. Because of 


against eyjl. There arp 137 active ojfi- „ tiri^hose in the home sep in him sorrie- 
cers, 2,300'Soidi^and’6i?00'friendS'in - u nddrsiarfds ^hfeirVpj'Bftiemtf 

46 corps in this country. In' East Ger-- • : and knows first-hand the sort of,prob-| 
many and other communist countries, lem they have. He prpises their progress, 
ihe Salvation Army is prohibited. and is tolerant of their failings. 

In Nuremberg alone, 250'peopie who Jo says: "iri order to reach a thernpeu- 

can’t, for one reason or another, cope, -.tic goal, everyone here capable of wdrk;-| 
^ - ing is obliged to take pan in work and, 


Continued f tom page 14'-' 

not like 1 used to when I believed that 1 
had to eprri love”. 

What are the aints of therapeutic 
group counselling? 


occupational therapy.; There are 180; 
work places so there 1 is room'for every-' 
one because. 'the : handicapped and the 
aged arc not required to take part” 
Prayer and Work is the order of the! 
day. Alcohol is forbidden and. nlcplinci 


To talk about taboos and problems and other drugs frowned on. Matter of. 


which could pot be talked about before. 

The confidence of being able to pull 
through conflicts together creates a 
really close relationship. 

• Sylvia Bergman n 
(SluUgaiicr Zcliung, 1 3 September 19fcfi) . ; 


faith are not: subject to quite : as stringent: 
attitudes, although the Salvation Anny 
approach , prevails: God’s word arid; 
itiessage are to be told’ to all men. '; 

; • Jo: “Most of those who come here are: 
Unbelievers. Suf; we help everydne to; 


come closer to God 
— step by step. You ! 
have to be patient, 
it doesn't matter if 
a person is Protes- 
tant or Catholic. 

Everyone who has 
difficulty coming to 
terms with God and 
the world is help- 
ed." The Salvation 
Army (9,000 mem- ; 
bers in Germany 1 
and three million 
throughout the 
world) is often ac- 
cused of uniformed >£'? 
sanctimony. One 
critic in Germany 
wrote: “I recognise 
their social work, 
but why must the 
talk always be of Je- 'rP 
sus Christ?” This 
question doesn't 

embarrass Salva- Bringing the 

tiomsts. Their pu- 
blic-relations offi- 
cer in Cologne, Captain Karl-Hcinz 
Gassncr, says: “Helping , the external 
signs is not a complete approach be- 
cause the troubles people get them- 
selves into are frequently only a symp- 
tom of a deeper inner crisis. We arc 
convinced that a person can be changed 
from inside to outside.” 

Salvations don’t shy from personal 
contact. They take their message lo the 
streets. Its members go out with the col- 
lection bag and into bars and cafes; they 
sing at railway stations, brave scorn and 
derision at big mass events, offer die 
War Cry at shopping centres. And they 
wear uniforms they have paid for them- 
selves. 

Why uniforms? One answer is: it is a 
public profession of serving for Cod 
and with man. Uniforms also make Sal- 
vationists recognisable for those who 
would like to talk to them. Uniforms al- 
so eliminate any social difference be- 
tween Salvationists. And they arc, in 
some lands, a protection. 

In this country they don't need pro- 
tection. There is little hostility. Salva- 
tionists a long time ago earned their 
worthy place in the scheme of things. 

What they need is not protection but 
donations. A limited amount comes 
from the government through social- 


Minister cracks 
vagrants’ 
survival code 

A n X means “you'll get something 
here.” A half moon means “Come in 
the evening.” A cross means “apt pious- 
ly." A V means “pretend you're ill”. A 
circle with an arrow through it means 
“keep clear!” This is part of Ihe vocabu- 
lary of Gauncrzinkcn, or tramp signs in- 
conspiclously scratched on fences or 
wnlls so the brotherhood of wanderers 
can help each other. 

Now a minister, Pastor Peter Langen- 
stein, from Kappcln, has assembled Ihe 
commonest signs and has produced a 
brochure. He did it because, naturally, 
the main target for tramps in any centre 
is the vicarage. 

The language of the road means that a 
tranip knows in advance if he Is likely to 
be given something entirely free or if, 
for example,. he is likely to be psked to 
dd ji smfyl cJiore. H^ knojvs if playing on 
feeling^ of sympathy will work or not. 



■<tv 


message, and » meal as well. 

(IMmio: Jpaj 

welfare provisions and the rest comes 
from donntions. 

The budget is depleted by providing 
for people apparently not covered for 
by the much-vaunted social sceurily 
system. For example at Haus Rothstein, 
300 meals a day arc prepared for staff 
and residents. But often up to 50 a day 
arc eaten by people in need who come 
off the street. No one is turned away. 

However, the Salvation Army is more 
than just n refuge for the hungry and the 
thirsty, the weak and the sick, the old and 
the abandoned, the homeless and the 
lonely, the despairing and the depraved: 
it is also u refuge for people on the run. 

Captain Seharwac liter admits frankly 
thill the police often come to the home. 
Sometimes ~(hey lake people away. 
"Then all we can do is pray." 

This year it is not jusl work and pray- 
ers. h is also a year of celebration, be- 
cause the Salvation Army in Germany is 
100 years old. 

I is Leader, Colonel Samuel Blichi, 
says the organisation is not an aging 
dame, despite it age. ll is, he says, young 
and flexible, it knows where it is going 
and ii is heading into its second century 
with optimism. Waller H. Rueb 

(Die Well. Bunn. 1.1 September IVHfi) 


Pastor Langenstcin has worked as a 
parish minister in the Bonn area and, until 
recently, was the parish minister in Hoite- 
nau, near Kiel, in Schleswig-Holstein. Now 
he is a military padre in Kappeln. 

He found that the symbols are univer- 
sal throughout the entire country. Bad 
experiences are recorded. A circle with 
two horizontal lines in the middle 
means “they call the police”. 

Sometimes doors are slammed in 
• fades. The. sign shoeing a square with a 
dot in the middle means “be careful. 
They hit." • 

Three vertical lines crossed by three 
horizontal lines means "danger P’ Other 
symbols say if a man br woman Is in the 
house: a sign much like a percentage 
: sign means a man and another with cer- 
tain round, feminine characteristics 
■ means a wpmuri., 

Ppstor Langenstein says ll is an absolute 
. code of honour for Iramps lQ; Inscribe iic- 
cur ale signs. They must not mislead llteir 
colleagues. The following combination, 

, therefore, is greeted with great enthusiasm: 
a' combination : 6C a V and a half moon 
Thai means “come at night and pretend 
: you’re sick" V : Hartnm! Schuiz/epd 
. (DouischMAUgoirtcinosSonntBgsblau. 

, Hamburg,? September 19 H 6 ) 


tT»iBaaaby. 


